THE AGE OF CANDLELIGHT 



npms account of the English social scene f\ 

JL in the 1 7th century is unique, in that it y 

depicts with historical accuracy the lives 
lived by our ancestors three hundred 
years ago. It is not concerned with politics, 
out with the habits, outlook, joys, sorrows, 
hopes and fears of men and women of all 
classes who lived at that time. They were 
our forefathers; we are bone of their bone, 
flesh of their flesh. 

England in those days was a land of 
castles, manor houses, charming rustic 
villages, picturesque walled towns, and 
miles of downland and virgin forests. It 
was the day of the spinning-wheel, wind 
mills, maypoles, hawking and archery. It 
was the day of squires, nobles, yeomen and 
rich merchants and of s the block', public 
hanging, torture, and the ducking-stool. 
The population was very small compared 
with to-day, and the majority of people 
was illiterate. Books were scarce, scholar 
ship was highly valued, and life was re 
garded as a gift from God, to be lived 
according to his laws. Work was taken 
very seriously, and to be a good citizen and 
neighbour was regarded as a solemn duty. 
Nevertheless, sport, games, dancing, music 
and merry-making were considered to be 
equally important. Every Saint's day was 
a holiday and was joyously celebrated. 

It was a peaceful world, in the absence 
of cars, trains, aeroplanes, wireless, tele 
vision, telephone, and the other mixed 
blessings of the soth century. But this 
serenity was valued as adding to the dig 
nity of life. It was a time, also, when 
manners and courtesy counted, for men 
and women relied, in such small commun 
ities, very much on one another. 

It was a period, too, when the love of 
nature and beauty was very strong, for men 
and women were more attuned to natural 
laws; life was 'nearest the bone, where it is 
sweetest.' Yet fundamentally our ancestors 
were much the same as we are to-day, and 
it is the author's view that because human 
nature does not change, neither has our 
interest in the customs and beliefs of our 
predecessors. 
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Without social history economic history is barren and 
political history is unintelligible. 

G. M. Treveljm 

You need not fear bat posterity will ever be gkd to know 
the absurdity of their ancestors; the foolish wiH be gkd 
to know they were as foolish as they, and the wise will be 
glad to find themselves wiser. 

Thomas Gray 

The social and political mood of a civilization is of the 
mind, and varies with forces invisible more than with 
forces visible. 
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Introduction 



TN presenting a picture of our ancestors I have chosen the 
JLseventeenth century because there is a wonderful charm about 
this period, and it is particularly rich in contemporary memoirs. 

In those days many men were urged by their fathers to keep a 
written record of their meditations and their lives, as a religious 
exercise. It was the age, therefore, of diaries. 

Indeed, it is diaries which have made the greatest contribu 
tion to the picture of this century. But letters, notebooks, wills, 
memoirs, confessions and parish registers have also been of 
immense value. They show what motives men acted from, what 
they loved and what they fought for. We find here, too, the 
origin of many of the characteristics of modern society, an in 
estimable aid to their true value. 

Yet we must remember that our records are far from com 
plete, as untold treasures of social history have been lost. The 
great fire of London destroyed innumerable manuscripts; other 
towns have been laid in ashes by fire, some many times, and 
hundreds of precious documents have perished with them, 
Then there are the hazards of time; it is certain that rats have 
destroyed thousands of documents, and that servants and 
rektives have burnt piles of letters which must have contained 
a vast store of social history. 

It is recorded, indeed, that in a country house an observant 
boy noticed some peculiar writing on the paper cap worn by a 
carpenter; it had apparently come out of "some dirty old 
boxes." Nevertheless, in these same boxes was found the corres 
pondence of a Chancellor of the time of Henry the Eighth. In 
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10 Introduction 

another house some bags of rubbish were moved out of a closet 
to make room for the storage of jam, and a Parchment of a 
Knight of the Garter of Queen Elizabeth's time was discovered; 
the housemaids had apparently been lighting the fires with such 
papers. Letters written by Margaret of Anjou, of whose writing 
not a scrap was previously known to exist, were also found in 
an attic 

We see the England of that time, too, through the eyes of 
foreigners who came on visits and left a record of their im 
pressions. They found our attitudes and manners a little strange, 
but this is not surprising; an island people, when travel was a 
dangerous adventure, were almost bound to become a law unto 
themselves and to adopt their own particular attitudes and feel 
ings. These impressions of foreign visitors are, however, of the 
utmost importance, for it is still true that the onlooker sees most 
of the game. 

In a book of this scope and size generalizations are inevit 
able, for human nature is so complex that it would be quite 
impossible to describe all the variations in human conduct, and 
the waves of feeling that arise and subside, during the passing of 
a century. All that can be attempted is to give an idea of the 
general mode of living and the general attitude to life. It 
should be borne in mind, too, that the majority of people will 
always follow "the fashion" in thought and outlook; only the 
original mind or the "crank** goes against the main stream; 
that, apparently, is human nature. 

It is dear, also, that in social history the old inevitably over 
laps the new. For some people adopt new ways of thought, new 
religions and new customs quickly if backed by authority 
but others cannot forsake the old ways. But is not this the 
charm of social history to find the old colourful threads firmly 
woven into the new tapestry? 



1 

The Squke and his Lady 

I'll sing you a good old song 

Made by a good old pate, 

Of a fine old English gentleman 

Who had an old estate. 

And who kept up Ms old mansion, 

At a bountiful old rate, 

With a good old porter to relieve 

The old poor at his gate; 

Like a fine old English gentleman 

All of the olden time. 

ONE of the most picturesque features of seventeenth- 
century life in the country was the manor-house, the 
stately ancestral home of "The Squire.*' And whether 
he was a nobleman, or merely a landed gentleman of ancient 
lineage, there can be no doubt that he was a person of im 
mense importance in Ms own sphere, and that he maintained his 
position with dignity and authority. He was proud to be "The 
Squire/* and from feudal times he had been regarded as the 
lord of the neighbourhood, the dictator of opinion, the regulator 
of parish affairs, and the exclusive settler of all disputes. He was 
a member of a proud and powerful aristocracy, and it was be 
lieved by the labouring folk that the blood which flowed in his 
veins was very different from that of the ordinary man, a belief 
that the squire would certainly not have refuted. 

He himself was conscious of his good birth, especially if his 
lineage was a long one, and he would strongly have resented 
any stain on the honour of his house. His coat-of-arms was not 
merely a matter of vanity or genealogical interest, but whole 
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complexes of pride and ambition, loyalty and devotion, were 
condensed In those symbols of lions, lilies or crosses; the emblem 
and the motto were to him and his family of profound and 
almost sacred importance. As for his aristocracy, it counted for 
much in the eyes of the world, for at that time it was not easy to 
set up a title to gentility. Those who assumed arms were obliged 
to prove their right before the Lord Marshal, and men who 
styled themselves gentlemen or esquires without lawful right 
were "made infamous/' Their names were posted up in the 
market places of the chief towns, with the statement that they 
were not what they pretended to be. A Court of Honour sat, 
generally with a jury, to try such cases. As a rule, therefore, the 
squire was conversant with the genealogies and coats-of-arms 
of all his neighbours. 

The squire's habitation was invariably a splendid one, with 
"a noble prospect", and well situated in a fine, undulating park. 
Whether it was an ancient priory, a medieval castle complete 
with turrets, towers, battlements and drawbridges or a spacious 
Tudor mansion, with grand gables, tall, graceful chimneys, 
mullioned windows and a handsome gatehouse, it probably had 
an ecclesiastical origin, and was the great pride of its owner. It 
was the home of his ancestors. 

Here the squire loved to dispense that noble hospitality which 
has always been the true characteristic of the English country 
gentleman. 

Welcome by day; 
Welcome by night; 
The smyle of a friend 
Is a ray of light. 

Such was the inscription above the chimney-piece in the hall 
of one manor-house. But it is typical of the times, and hospitality 
was extended not only to friends and relatives (who would 
arrive with many servants and stay for months) but also to all 
passing travellers who might ask for it. Feasting was taken for 
granted, and food was consumed in vast quantities. But whether 
fish, flesh or fowl it had all been reared on the estate. 
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This splendid hospitality was chiefly dispensed in the great 
hall, which was usually a handsome room with finely timbered 
roof and probably a minstrels' gallery. It would be richly wains- 
cotted with carved oak, the stained glass windows would be 

splendidly emblazoned with the family arm$> and the chimney- 
piece was beautifully carved. Hie hall was lighted fay great 

branching candelabra, and torches stuck in waU sconces; the 
furniture was covered with sumptuous velvet and brocade; the 

walls were hung with lovely tapestries; the floor was paved with 

tiles or flagstones; and in the panelled oak window recesses, 
which were favourite places for sitting and talking, were bright 
embroidered cushions. Stretched in front of the hearth would 
be terriers, spaniels and hounds, and on a table where a large 
carpet was spread was probably the Bible, the Book of 
Martyrs, and the shovel-board and backgammon. 

Meals were served in the great haE on long trestle tables 
covered with "a fair diaper doth," and the company sat on 
benches or stools, the carved chairs bong reserved as a rale 
for the host and his family. For each guest was set a napkin, 
bowl and spoon, but table-knives were considered unnecessary, 
as the meat was carved by the sons of the house. Forks were 
not used until later in the century. 

A very precise ritual of sitting and serving was observed, and 
every man was placed at table according to his rank, precedence 
being regarded as almost a sacred thing. Servants, elegantly 
dressed in their colotuf ul liveries, were taught to bow to their 
masters before serving each dish, and the meal was served with 
great ceremony, including the drinking of healths. If a man 
wished to drink to another he was first expected to "crave foe 
audience;" then when all were silent he would give the toast, 
and the man to whom he drank would take off his cap, aad kiss 
his fingers and bow. This was a very ancient custom. 

On the large court-cupboard in the great hall the gold and 
silver pkte was massed in tiers, and the crystal goblets used by 
the most important guests were also displayed there. When the 
meal was over, a basin with ewer and water was set bef ore the 
host, so that he might wash his hands. 

But even in the great house table manners, apparently, left 
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much to be desired. In that mixed assembly it was observed that 
some so far forgot themselves as to "pick the teeth with knife 
or fingers (instead of stick or wand)/' Others returned tasted 
food to the dish or finger-bowl. Books on table etiquette were 
therefore published, and guests were advised not to bring cats 
to meals, or scratch their heads, and not to spit over the table 
or speak offensively of those present or absent. They were also 
warned not to "bawl out 1 eat none of this, I eat none of 
that'/' etc. However, as time passed, forks catne into use, and 
probably manners improved. 

The servants, too, had their troubles. "You are looked for 
and called for, asked for and sought for in the great chamber/* 
cries a servant in Romeo and Juliet. "We cannot be here and 
there too," retorts the under-servant As for the fine Venice 
glasses, apparently they were so easily broken that they "bred 
much strife towards such as have charge of them." 

At the conclusion of the meal a servant would bring into the 
hall "a fair silver bowl full of dice and cards/' and the guests 
would arrange their games. Chess and backgammon (called 
Tables) were also popular, and shovel-board was played by old 
and young. But when the weather was "foul and stormie 11 it 
was pleasant to sit by the huge blazing fire telling stories or 
riddles, or perhaps some "scholler" would be asked to read 
aloud. 

The squire himself had at least one small parlour or closet to 
which he could retire for privacy. Here would be his caged 
singing bird a lark or a nightingale and his lute or guitar, so 
that he could make music in private with his particular cronies. 
Here, also, he kept his precious miniatures, and a cabinet of 
those "rarities" and curiosities which he and his friends loved 
to collect. The visitors who could appreciate such things 
were brought up here with great solemnity and shewn his col 
lection, 

Of his fine library and picture gallery, too, the squire was im 
mensely proud. Here were many portraits of his ancestors 
knigjbts in armour, finely dressed boys, courtiers and gentlemen 
in slashed doublets, velvet doaks and plumed hats; and ladies 
resplendent in satin, and lace, and pearls. They were all dead 
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and gone; innumerable masses had been sung over them, and 
their tombs In the village church were extremely handsome, as 
befitted their rank. 

The gallery also contained a collection of elegant pictures 
which had been specially purchased for the squire abroad, and 

on wet days he and his friends would walk up and down the 
polished floors of this long gallery; they wisely took their exer 
cise that way when outdoor sport was impossible. 

But probably the squire's greatest pride lay in his horses and 

livestock. The lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep, the bay 
ing of hounds and the jingle of hawks* bells were music to his 
ears, for hunting, hawking, shooting, fishing, racing and cours 
ing were his passions. He was proud, too, of his beautiful 

terraced gardens, with their well-kept lawns, trim alleys, foun 
tains and statuary. The lake was stocked with trout, and there 
were long avenues of trees, and perhaps an artificial cascade. 
There would be a tennis court, butts for archery, and a bowling 
green, and there were thriving orchards and nutteries. Even the 
kitchen garden was elegantly set out with "comely borders of 
lavender, roses and the like." For Ms own particular use, too, 
he had his !iprivy garden," and when friends arrived they would 
walk there, perhaps for an hour or two, while the news of the 
day was discussed. They rarely sat down to talk; it was con 
sidered unwise, as the advice of doctors was that "old men must 
walk while they can.** 

A great many manor-houses were still moated, a relic of the 
times when country houses needed protection. And such a moat, 
indeed, was still a safeguard against thieves and marauders in 
an isolated manor. From old custom, therefore, the drawbridge 
would be raised at sundown with the strictest military 
punctuality. 

The value of time, in fact, was constantly stressed in that 
large household. Every sundial in the garden bore a warning 
inscription " Tyme flieth awaie" and even the bell in the 
bell-tower proclaimed "Come away; make no delay.** It was the 
fashion to display mottoes and proverbs which pithily illustrated 
the fundamental majcims for living. A favourite inscription 
for the gatehouse, therefore^ was "Peace be within these walles," 
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and a popular inscription for the Great Parlour was "Slepe not 
till thou hast considered how thou hathe spent the day past." 
Living was a serious business. 

The squire generally employed a steward to assist him on the 
estate, but he himself took an active part in the management, 
and regularly inspected his farms, stables, barns, cowsheds, pig- 
styes, kennels, falconry, slaughter-house, malthouse, brewhouse, 
sawpit etc., and the blacksmith's and carpenters' shop. His wine 
cellars were important, too, as one of the main sources of his 
hospitality. 

He was also a magistrate; the county town, therefore, was his 
metropolis, and he would ride there, suitably attended, to take 
part in assizes, quarter sessions, or musters of militia, etc. 
Occasionally, too, he made a journey to London, a major 
adventure for which preparations were made a month in ad 
vance, a trunk of clothes being despatched beforehand by the 
carrier. The squire would drive in his own lumbering coach, or 
if he lived near London he would make the journey on horse- 
lack, and on arrival his activities were carefully planned; there 
were friends and relatives to see, and clothes, silver plate and 
tobacco to buy. He would go to Court very finely dressed in 
his "crimson satin dublitt and scarlet hoaze laced with gould 
lase," or his "purple satten suite and black velvet doake" and 
he invariably attended divine service at several of the cele 
brated churches, or at St. Paul's Cathedral. To purchase the 
newest books for his private library was also something he rarely 
failed to do; indeed, at this time there were more private 
libraries in England than in any other country in Europe. 

The squire was religious, and invariably a Protestant; he be 
lieved implicitly in angels and devils, heaven and hell; yet his 
religion was rarely the result of deep thought or meditation. 
Nor was he always a strict observer of that code of morality 
which is an essential part of the Christian religion. Yet no man 
was more conscious of sin, and if he felt that he had seriously 
transgressed God's holy kws he would live on bread and water 
for a week, or sleep on a hard board; he would give alms 
lavishly and pray for hours, with bitter, repentant tears. He 
would wake his chaplain even in the middle of the night to 
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confess. He might even be so concerned about his sins that he 

would record them each day in a notebook, along with his 

solemn vows for the future. Indeed, the squire would have 
been ready to die for his faith, and he regarded as extremely 
dangerous any man who threw doubts on the Protestant 
religion. 

The squire and his friends, in fact, were far more interested 
in religion than in politics, for the liberties of England at that 
time were believed to hang as much cm the one as the other. The 
best type of squire fervently wished to carry out his ideal of a 
higher life. He had been taught from birth that Ms duties to 
God and man were of first importance, and that his obligations 
were a matter of honour. He took his responsibilities, therefore, 
very seriously, and he and his dependants were knit together by 
strong ties of mutual affection and trust. Every day his post 
would contain letters asking for assistance and advice, from all 
sorts of men. Friends would appeal to him to find husbands and 
wives for their sons and daughters (it was the age when almost 
all marriages were arranged), or to beg the loan of a horse, or a 
pair of ploughing oxen, or a couple of hounds. On his 
shoulders, in fact, his friends and relatives laid their burdens 
without mercy, and often without thanks. Yet conscious of his 
exceptional position, he was always ready with advice, and 
frequently financial assistance. If plague or sickness came, he 
and his women-folk were always ready to assist. It is dear, how 
ever, that he himself had many cares, for barely a week passed 
without its problem. Devastating hail or a long drought would 
destroy his crops, cattle would be smitten with disease, barns 
and cottages would be fired by lightning and destroyed. The 
records of the time are full of such incidents. As for the horses, 
thqr were a perpetual anxiety, for the colts would come to 
grief, and the dams miscarry, the old hoises became blind, and 
others continually went lame. As horses provided the only 
means of locomotion, the squire was obliged to keep a consider 
able number, but they were not an unfailing source of joy. 

The squire, in fact, was an institution, a bulwark, someone 
strong to lean CHI, especially in times of trouble. His tenants 
knew his moods, his temper and his prejudices, and when he 
B 
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sat in the family pew with his servants ranged behind him, it 
was felt that all was well with the village. He and his con 
temporaries had been for centuries the backbone of England, 
and had provided splendid statesmen, soldiers, magistrates, 
sailors, sportsmen and divines, without whom the country 
would have been infinitely the poorer. 

The squire was rarely satisfied with his splendid house, and 
frequently made improvements and additions. He would add a 
new wing, a larger picture gallery, or a handsome banqueting 
house in which to entertain a large party in summer. Building 
was his hobby, he took a personal and active interest in it, and 
he generally knew something of the principles of architecture. 
Labour was cheap and plentiful, and building materials were 
readily available. It was deeply satisfying to see his mansion 
grow and his acres gradually extending. Besides, he wished to 
hand CM to his heirs a better estate than he himself had in 
herited. He built not only for himself but for his descendants; 
and there was, as a rule, little fear of the old stock failing for 
many generations. 

The squire's wife was in every way a grande dame., and she 
could probably be found any afternoon sitting in one of the 
window-seats, working at her embroidery frame. From there 
she could see the ornamental lake, and the park deer gra2ing 
under the tufted trees. She could watch the fish rising in the 
still waters of the moat, and the snowy swans gliding through 
the water-lilies. 

The busy courtyard was always interesting, with messengers 
and travellers arriving, and horses trotting in and out. A great 
coach, complete with outriders and a train of horsemen, would 
come lumbering over the drawbridge, a splendid cavalcade 
which created a flutter of excitement, as announcing the visit of 
friends or neighbours. 

But in summer,, if the day was warm, the squire's lady would 
be in her flower garden. She had a passion for flowers, and she 
used them also for salads, sauces, perfumes and aromatic waters. 
She had been taught that certain flowers had magical powers 
and kept away witches; others were useful as love charms. But 
her lilies were specially grown for the altar of her private 
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chapel, where she regularly spent many hours in prayer and 

meditation. 

It was very peaceful in that quiet garden. Hie chapel bell 
would ring occasionally, the stable dock would strike from the 

tower, and the doves were continually circling and cooing. The 
great stone dove-cote in which they were reared was a familiar 
sight in every country-house, as doves were a valuable article of 
food in winter, when the cattle owing to lack of food had 

been killed off in great numbers and salted down. 

She grew many herbs, too, for medicinal purposes, as she was 
obliged, as doctors were scarce, to act as unofficial doctor to the 
villagers; she would carefully bind up their sores and dose them 
with her simple remedies. If they were seriously ill she would 
pray with them, and bring food and delicacies. For she be 
lieved implicitly that "He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord." It was a maxim often quoted. The cottagers 
knew that in her they had a staunch friend, and one who would 
set to rights the petty differences that sometimes arise beween 
neighbours. She was, in fact, like her husband, an institution, 
and life would have been strange without her. 

The squire's lady had probably been married when she was 
very young fourteen or fifteen was usual and she was not 
necessarily of noble birth; sometimes she was the heiress 
daughter of a rich merchant. But whatever her birth or upbring 
ing she regarded her husband as tar "Iced," and much was 
expected of her. She was expected to be "of fair, modest and 
sober deportment, grave in her looks, humble in her carriage to 
all people, discreet and of few words.' 1 She was advised to show 
"great modesty and temperance" towards her husband, "appear 
ing ever unto Mm pleasant, amiable and delightful," She was 
expected (according to one writer) to be "of chaste thought, 
stout courage, patient, untired, watchful, diligent, witty, 
pleasant, constant in friendship, full of good ndghbotirhood, 
wise in discourse . . . secret in her affair, comfortable in her 
counsels and generally skilful in all the worthy knowledges 
which do belong to her vocation." 

Whether any squire's wife ever succeeded in reaching this 
high standard is not recorded. But of erne thing we are certain 
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she was an extremely busy person, as the large household was 
entirely in her charge, and she had to supervise the baking and 
brewing, the spinning and weaving of her doth and linen, the 
spicery, the laundry, the kitchens, the stillrooms and dairies, the 
buttery, the pantries, etc Everything had to be preserved for 
home consumption and stored the smoking and curing of 
hams and bacon, the salting of fish and meat, the drying of 
herbs, the bottling and storing of fruit, and the making of 
jams, cream, butter, piddes and wines. Tapers, candles, soap, 
ink, potpourri, beautifying washes and pomatum essences, were 
also made at home. 

Maids, pages and scullions were not difficult to obtain, but 
good servants have never been plentiful, and as the squire's 
sodal position demanded a show of fine living, a large highly 
trained staff was essential. Much was expected of servants, but 
much was received, and faithfulness and long service were the 
rule rather than the exception. 

It was desirable, however, before engaging a maid, to make 
certain that she had previously had the smallpox. Another 
essential qualification was the ability to starch well, as the great 
pleated raffs which both men and women wore (at the be 
ginning of the century) were regarded as important articles of 
attire and needed elaborate laundering, with special poke-sticks. 
Some of these ruffs were made of very fine lace and were so 
valuable that they were mentioned in the wills of the owners. 

The rules for servants which were very explicit were 
read to them at certain intervals, and the greatest decorum was 
expected in all matters. The Clerk of the Kitchen, for instance, 
in one large household, was gravely instructed to "suffer none 
to stande unseemly with his backe towards the meate whilst it 
is art the range." The joints, incidentally, were roasted on 
massive spits whidb were turned by a boy, or sometimes a dog, 
by means of a wheel. If the dog stopped to rest he was given a 
flick, but as the meat took hours to roast and was sometimes 
twice as heavy as the dog, the task was a tiring one. 

Cooks then, as now, were apparently of uncertain temper. 
"The kitchen is his hell and he the devil in it," said one bitter 
commentator. "Choleric he is, not by nature as much as his art, 
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and it is a shrewd temptation that the chopping knife is so near 

. . . His weapons of war offensive are a mess of hot broth and 
scalding water, and woe be to him that comes in his way . . . 
curses is the very dialect of his calling." 

A valet was, perhaps, less inclined to be "choleric," but his 

duties were exacting, too. He had to warm his master's doublet 
and petticoat before the fire, dean Ms shoes, truss his points, 

"strike up his hosen dean, give him good attendance . . . and 

help to array him." ("Thus doing with diligence God will pre 
fer you to honour and good fortune/* he was told.) Occasionally 
he was asked to assist his master to take a both, "full of sweet 
herbes." 

The valet was beaten at times, especially if he grew proud or 
lazy, and maidservants were sometimes treated in the same way. 
They apparently expected such correction, however, and appear 
to have tome no malice. 

There were lists of rules for servants, and small fines & 
penny or twopence were imposed if they were broken. All the 
staff were expected to attend prayers "without fail," to refrain 
from swearing, and to rise at 5 a.m. A servant "must not wear 
f oule shirt on Sunday nor broken hose or shoes, or doublet with 
out buttons.*' The men servants were warned not to "toy with 
th$ maids (on pain of 4d.)," and every glass broken had to be 
paid for out of their wages. The fines were paid every quarto: 
day, and bestowed on the poor, "or other godly use." 

The lower servants slept in the kitchen quarters, in stables 
or outhouses, or wherever they could find a place. The upper 
servants generally shared a large dormitory sometimes twelve 
in a room and certainly shared beds. There was, in fact, little 
privacy in a large house for servants; it was considered un 
necessary. 

To assist her in her many duties the squire's lady usually em 
ployed a waiting gentlewoman, who was both a companion and 
an assistant housekeeper. She was often a parson's daughter, and 
it was her duty to read aloud, to spin and embroider, and to 
accompany her mistress on all occasions. She was expected to be 
able to sing and dance, to play on "several sortes of musical in 
struments," to have a knowledge of "simples/* to write a good 
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hand, to cast accounts, to carve well (if required), to be "court 
eous, modest, humble and submissive, to be sober in counten 
ance and discourse . . . and an attentive listener to sermons." 
"Discretion, silence and modesty" were expected of her at all 
times, and she was advised to curtsey twice on entering a room. 

The squire's wife was always richly and handsomely attired, 
as became a "lady of quality," and her clothes were chosen with 
much care. She wore (though with variations as the fashion 
changed), a long velvet or quilted satin gown over a hooped 
petticoat, and a jacket, bodice and gloves finely embroidered 
with gold or silver thread. A small circular piece of wood was 
worn on the breast to keep the body erect and straight. On her 
head was a lace or linen cap, and round her neck was a large 
frilled ruff, edged with lace and elaborately goffered. (When 
this ruff went out of fashion it was replaced by a flat lace 
collar.) She wore a pearl necklace and many jewels, and there 
can be no doubt that dressing was a long and elaborate cere 
mony. "A ship is sooner rigged by far than a gentlewoman 
made ready," said one commentator. Her waiting-woman also 
took endless pains over the arrangement of her mistress's hair. 

The lady of the manor wished, if possible, to be in the 
fashion., so when the squire went on one of his rare journeys to 
London he would have many commissions to execute. He would 
choose new materials from the mercers for his wife's gowns, 
and pretty girdles and ribbons. He would bring back an elegant 
fan or a beautiful piece of lace. The large four-poster beds on 
the testers of which were displayed the carved arms of the 
family were always hung with rich materials, and the bed 
spread was elaborately embroidered. These hangings occasion 
ally needed renewing, and would be chosen with much care 
from the London mercers. The great bed, in fact, was the chief 
ornament in those handsome bed chambers, and as many rooms 
led into each other, the wide curtains could be drawn right 
round for privacy. 

For the use of a servant a truckle bed was also provided, and 
this was rolled under the large bed when not in use. Milady's 
dressing-table was well appointed, a silver toilet service, and 
ewers, basins and warming-pans of silver being quite usual. The 
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bedchambers would also contain one or two carved chests and 
coffers, in which were kept money, seals, deeds, private papers 
and other valuables. 

Great value was placed on the household linen, as most of it 
had been spun and woven at home. In her will, therefore (which 
she rarely failed to make early) the lady of the manor carefully 
bequeathed her "best sheets" and her "second best/ 1 etc. That 
they should go to the right persons was apparently almost as im 
portant as the bestowal of her jewellery. 

The squire's wife, in fact, emerges from all the records (and 
with few exceptions) as a prudent and industrious housekeeper, 
a devoted mother, an obedient and dutiful wife, and a warm 
friend. She was constantly sending presents by the carrier to 
friends and relatives a dozen pigeons to a friend in London, 
a fine plump swan or goose, or two dozen larks for a pie. She 
would send scene good wine of her own making,, a large cheese, 
or an immense succulent pie made from her own pork. 

Her devotion to her parents also stands out, and it would 
seem that the fifth commandment was obeyed without question. 
When she left home, therefore, on her marriage, she would 
commission portraits of herself and her husband to be painted 
by some good artist, to send to her parents, and in return she 
begged for theirs, a mutual exchange which apparently gave 
great pleasure to all parties. 

With her large household she had many care and anxieties, 
but when things went well she was gay and merry, die rode to 
hounds, entertained her friends at huge parties, and sometimes 
wait fishing. She played bowls with her sons, and cm suitable 
days went hawking with her friends. This was called "going to 
the river," and they would hawk for partridges and quails in 
September, and in winter for magpies, jackdaws, teal, black 
birds, thrushes, jays and woodcock. The evenings were spent 
chiefly in needlework; there was possibly a piece of tapestry to 
repair, a vestment to embroider for the chaplain, or an altar 
doth for the church. There were the doubtiets and hose of the 
menfolk to mend, there was weaving and spinning. Wool had 
to be weighed, and preserves and honey labelled. Sometimes the 
entire evening would be spent in making wax lights or per- 
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fumes. And in these tasks dowagers and maiden aunts assisted, 
as useful members of the household. Indeed, sometimes several 
generations lived together in perfect harmony, in a large 
country house; there was ample room for all. 

But it was music which made labour sweet. To sing in unison 
psalms, madrigals or balladswas a simple pleasure which 
delighted both old and young; everyone was expected to read a 
part well at first sight and to play at least one instrument the 
triangle, the guitar, the lute, the flageolet, the fiddle or the 
flute, etc There was plenty of choice. The squire's wife usually 
possessed, also, a pair of virginals, which she would play in the 
privacy of her closet; she had been carefully taught by a visiting 
master. 

The wandering minstrel (a relic of the middle ages) was 
always welcome at the manor-house, and his arrival caused a 
pleasant stir of excitement, for he brought not only the latest 
songs and ballads, but also news from the outside world. As 
newsletters or provincial newspapers did not exist (until later 
in the century), the minstrel would bring messages from friends 
or relatives. He was usually a witty and attractive character, so 
was soon surrounded by eager faces. "Canst thou sing this? 
Canst thou sing that?" they would demand, and he would be 
pressed to stay for a few days, during which time the ladies of 
the house learnt from him some of his new songs. 

As for the daughters of the house, one foreigner, at least, 
was charmed with their ways; they were so friendly, and had a 
delightful habit of kissing the guest on arrival and departure. 
He admired, too, "the neat cleanliness, the exquisite finenesse, 
the pleasaunte and delightful furniture . . . their chambers 
and parlours strawed over with sweet herbes . . . their nosegays 
finely intermingled with sundry sortes of fragant flours in their 
bedchambers and privy rooms." These things (he says) "cheered 
me up and entirely delighted all my senses." 



The Court 



* 'Oh, the gallant life of the Court ... the Majesty of 
the Soveraigne . . . the beauty of the ladles, the court 
esy of the gentlemen . . . the delicate fare . , . the 
daintie wines and fruits . . . with excellent musique 
and admirable voyces, Masques and Playes, Datmcing, 
and Riding . . . rich appardl, precious jewels . . . 
Princely coaches, stately horses, royal buildings and 
rare architecture . . . sweete creatures and civil be 
haviour." Nichal&s Breton 

EVERY squire and nobleman was keenly aware of the fact 
that attendance at Court was essential; to kiss the hand of 
the Sovereign at regular intervals was a sacred duty which 

could not be neglected. And for the young man who intended to 
make his mark in the world, the English Court shone like a 
luminous sun above Ms horizon; it was the only place where a 
man could rise to greatness, as all "preferment" depended on 
the Sovereign, and greatness at that time meant high worldly 
position, rank, offices, titles, wealth; it had little to do with 
moral or intellectual stature. 

Queen Elizabeth, when the seventeenth century dawned, was 
an old woman, but her great personality still dominated the 
Court. Here was a rigid and splendid ceremonial which almost 
outrivaled the servility of the East, for it was realised that a 
magnificent Court symbolised a rich and powerful country, and 
was essential to convince rivals of the high rank the monarchy 
claimed to occupy among the princes of Europe. But there was 
something more at Court an elegance, a courtesy, an etiquette 
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and a dignify which was a symbol of something very ancient in 
civilization the quest for culture and the life beautiful. Rank 
and power, with their vanity and pomp, were obviously nothing 
but pride, envy, avarice and lust, all condemned by religion. 
These things, therefore, must be ennobled and raised to the 
rank of virtues. 

At Court, in fact, life was regulated like a noble game, and 
only a small aristocratic group could reach the standard 
necessary to take part. A courtier had to be representative of 
true culture, and therefore, in his conduct, manners, costume and 
deportment he had to create the illusion of a heroic being, full 
of dignity, courtesy, honour and wisdom. Nevertheless, Eliza 
beth's Court was not only a palace, but a place where learned 
and distinguished men from all over the world were welcome. 

It was in the immense Presence Chamber a superb room 
hung with rich tapestry that Elizabeth shone in all her mag 
nificence. Guarded on each side by fifty "gentlemen-pensioners" 
with gilt battle-axes, and surrounded by her ladies-in-waiting 
dressed in shimmering white, she was an imposing figure. Her 
elaborate dress was stiff with jewels, she wore a gold crown, her 
hair glittered with diamonds, and her long train was borne by a 
Marchioness. Whenever she turned all fell down on their knees 
before her. That brilliant throng was most gorgeously arrayed, 
too, yet Elizabeth never failed to observe any handsome young 
stranger in her court. "God's death!** she would exclaim, "who 
is this?" And she would call the young man to her, graciously 
give him her hand to kiss and say "Fail you not to come to the 
Court and I will bethink myself how to do you good." She 
never failed to show her feelings, either, if she disapproved of 
the dothes worn by some particular courtier. "I do remember 
she did spit on Mathew's fringed clothe" said Sir John Haring- 
too, "and said the fool's wit was gone to ragges. Heaven spare 
me from such jibings." 

To become a successful courtier many outstanding qualifica 
tions were needed. It was necessary to be a good linguist, an 
excellent dancer and a good musician. "A prpportional leg and 
a white hand" were necessary, and a man had to ride well, be 
able to use all weapons, to shoot well with both bow and gun, 
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"to vault lustily, to ran, to leape, to wrestle, to swim, to hunt, 

hawk, play tennis and all fashionable pastimes/* It was 
essential, too, to become attached to some great noble. Here it 

was that long lineage counted, as a gentleman of good birth 

kept his position with less envy. Ambitious young men, there 
fore, assumed titles and coats-of-arms, and falsified pedigrees. 
And why not, they demanded. Did not Simon in Lucian burn 
down the house in which he was born, so that no one should 
point to it? 

It was every man's aim at Court to outrival his neighbour In 
dress; suits of the richest velvet, satin and gold, therefore, were 
heavily embroidered, and men were beplumed, perfumed and 
bejeweEed. It was essential to make a show in such a difficult 
competitive world. And even for a favourite popularity might 
be short-lived. "A favourite is a fish on the dry shore when 
the tide of his master's love hath left him," said one writer. 

The most popular entertainments at Court during the last 
years of Elizabeth's reign were the gorgeous spectacles known 
as masques, which took place in the Banqueting House in the 
evening. These were allegorical in character, and the Queen 
and her ladies, dressed in gowns "wrought all with gold/* gen 
erally took part. The 'Queen, indeed, expected to be continually 
entertained, and she was fond of music, chess, cards, dancing, 
singing and backgammon. But every game had to be played as 
befitted a Queen. The perfumed badcgammon pieces were 
ornamented with crests, and the board was inlaid with Ivory 
and set with jewels, the dice were of pure silver, and each chess 
piece was a work of art. Even the virginals had strings of pure 
gold and silver. As for the courtiers, they were obliged to kneel 
even when they were playing cards; the queen expected it. 

But when the delights of one great palace palled, there was 
always another, with every luxury and magnificence, ready to 
receive her. Inevitably she resided chiefly at her palace of 
Whitehall, but she also owned the superb palaces of Richmond, 
Nonsuch, Hampton Court, Oatlands, Woodstock and Windsor 
Castle. At Whitehall were lovely gardens, a tiltyard and a fine 
park with fallow deer. Her room overlooking the water was 
beautifully furnished and hung with exquisite tapestry. There 
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were many mottoes hung round the room, and she was parti 
cularly fond of organs and pretty striking clocks. 

To Richmond Palace, with its forest of towers and spires, 
she was particularly attracted in June, where in its extensive 
park hundreds of nightingales sang. Hampton Court, too, was 
"an earthly paradise", with its wonderful flower gardens, and 
its fountains and handsome trees. Here the rooms were hung 
with superb tapestries, and even the canopies were sewn with 
pearls, diamonds and rubies. 

Windsor Castle had a special place in her affections, and 
according to a contemporary writer, it "shone with gold and 
silver". Her palace of Woodstock, with its towers and Norman 
antiquities, was another romantic retreat, and its green glades 
were perfect for hunting. 

But it was Nonsuch Palace, that magnificent, fabulous edi 
fice built by Henry VIII, which was "unmatched in beauty." 
It was battled and turreted, its many spires and minarets were 
gilded and painted in rich colours, and elegant statuary and 
fountains adorned the gardens. Here the Queen kept open 
house, and rode out with hunting and hawking parties over the 
neighbouring downs. That poor men's corn was often irretriev 
ably ruined as a result was a sad fact for which apparently there 
was no remedy, although the Archbishop of York protested. 

But when the Queen paid a visit to one of the great noble 
men's houses it was an affair that taxed all the ingenuity and 
resources of even an experienced statesman, as the royal retinue 
was immense, and each courtier had his own servants, horses, 
pack-horses, huntsmen, grooms, watchdogs, greyhounds and 
hawks, etc. Her Majesty's suite of rooms had to be most 
elaborately prepared, so that^she was "lodged for her best ease 
and likinge", and expensive presents to the Queen and to 
every member of her train and servants were also expected. 
It was the custom, apparently, to present a costly gift with 
almost every yard she advanced. On one occasion, therefore, 
she was presented on arrival with "a fine fan garnished with 
diamonds"; when she was between the gate and the house she 
was given a nosegay containing a rich jewel (valued at 400), 
and after dinner she was given a pair of virginals. Later, in 
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her bedchamber, she was presented with a beautiful gown; and 
finally, "to grace his lordship the more she of herself tooke 
from him a salt, a spoone and a forke of fair agate", 

On another state visit, she was presented with a gown of 
silver, richly embroidered, a mantle of pure gold, a taffeta hat 
. . . and a jewel of gold set with several diamonds. 

The royal jester was a popular and familiar figure at Court. 
He was sometimes a natural idiot, but generally a shrewd but 
amusing rustic. He wore cocks* feathers in his cap, or a hat 
with the neck and head of a cock on top, and a bell attached. 
His function was to "make sport", and he was allowed more 
liberty of speech than any other man at Court. Indeed, it is said 
that Elizabeth's jester told the Queen more of her faults than 
most of her chaplains, and cured her "melancholy" better than 
all her physicians. A jester was sometimes beaten, a form of 
correction he apparently expected at times, kit he was generally 
much beloved. 

Elizabeth's Court, therefore, was a gay and gorgeous ooe. 
It hummed with activity, it glowed with jewels and fine clothes; 
it rang with music and bells and the sound of dancing feet. 
Intrigues were inevitable, bit at least vice hid its face under a 
dignified behaviour, and chastity, friendship, love and family 
devotion were not unknown. If perhaps there was a pagan 
quality about scene of its rustic festivities, how pretty they were ! 
Her summer pageants, for instance, held in the green glades 
of Greenwich Park, were delightful. "A goodly banqueting 
house decked with leaves and flowers" would be set up, and 
there were tents for refreshments, and a space made for the 
tilting. Later there was a magnificent feast, followed by a 
masque, and then fireworks and the firing of guns. The Queen 
liked, also, on the first of May, to go 'Vmaying" with her 
lords and ladies in the woods and meadows of Lewisham. 
Another pretty ceremony at her Court was when oa Christmas 
morning a flowering branch of the Glastonbury thorn was 
brought up in procession and presented to her. 

The brilliance of James Fs Court was certainly equal to 
Elizabeth's, although it began noisily with a good deal of 
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rivalry and quarrelling between the Scottish and English nobles. 
The following lines, in fact, were posted up in various parts 
of London : 

They beg our lands, our goods, our lives, 
They switch our nobles and lie with our wives; 
They pinch our gentry and send for our benchers; 
They stab our sergeants and pistol our fencers. 

It was said that if a Scotsman committed a crime he was 
rarely punished, yet for the same offence an Englishman was 
hanged (hence the expression "to go scot free"). Apparently, 
also, "a multitude of idle and masterless persons" kept White 
hall in a continual uproar with their quarrels. 

However, when things became quieter, the Court resumed 
its gaiety. Several of Shakespeare's plays were acted, and the 
same magnificent masques were continued. (One cost as much 
as 3,000.) There were also continual pageants by land and 
water. It was all very costly, and James complained constantly 
of "this eating canker of want". "My Lords, cannot I take my 
subjects' money when I want it without all this formality of 
Parliament?" he said to the Bishops. 

James had a roving eye, and was quick to notice any hand 
some stranger in his Court. Indeed, his was a strange house 
hold, for the Queen, apparently, soon took second place to his 
handsome but unworthy favourites. It was said that they cost 
England more than Queen Elizabeth spent on all her wars. 
There was Robert Carre, who was eventually knighted, given 
the Order of the Garter, made a Privy Councillor, and finally 
created Earl of Somerset. The king had "a loathsome way of 
lolling his arms about his favourite's neck and kissing him. 
'When shall I see thee again?' " he would say fondly. 

Carre was succeeded as favourite by the elegant and ex 
tremely handsome George Villiers, who within a few years was 
created Duke of Buckingham, given many high offices, and 
finally rose to a height of power greater even than Wolsey's had 
been. The King addressed him in letters as "sweetheart", and 
this sweetheart eventually became so rich that at the time of 
his death he possessed 300,000 worth of jewels. 

Yet in this strange and dissolute Court two figures stand 
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out James's charming daughter Elizabeth (later Queen of 
Bohemia) _ and his son, Henry, Prince of Wales, a prince who 
possessed every quality essential to a great and good king, but 
died, alas, at the age of eighteen. 

But perhaps it is Sir Walter Raleigh who has summed up 
the Court of this time more aptly than any other author : 

Say to the Court it glowes 

And shines like rotten wood; 

Say to the Church it showes 
What's good, and doth do good. 
If Church and Court reply 
Then give them both the lie ... 

It is surely the Court of Charles I and his Queen Henrietta 
Maria, which reached a degree of elegance till then unknown. 
Henrietta was not only a queen but a great beauty; she was 
the theme of every poet, the star of all beholders. She was 
devoted to her husband and her children, and she gathered 
round her men and women of the same kind. Occasionally her 
divine voice was heard singing to her infant, as she lulled it 
in her arms, filling the magnificent galleries of Whitehall with 
its enchanting cadoices. Hers was, indeed, a picturesque and 
stately court, with its fine company, and masques and ballets. 
And when, as Mstory relates, it came to a tragic end, England 
was much the poorer. 

Indeed, to speak of the Court of Cromwell, who finally 
became king in all but name, is to conjure up a scene so 
different that it on only be described as a mockery. Although 
the palaces of Windsor, Hampton Court and Whitehall were 
furnished with great splendour foe the reception of the Pro 
tector and his family, the glitter and the sparkle had gone from 
those gorgeous rooms. TMs was a Puritan Court, straight-laced, 
sober, colourless and even frightening. For who could feel at 
ease there, when an enemy of the Commonwealth might be lurk 
ing with venomous dagger behind any curtain or heavy tapestry? 

It was not, in fact, until the Restoration that the Court 
assumed its gaiety, gambling and magnificence. Again the great 
rooms were brilliantly lit with candies, lamps and torches, again 
the fiddlers played and the dancers swung merrily to the music. 
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King Charles II had been an exile for years, haunted by debts 
and embittered by poverty; he was determined, therefore, to 
enjoy all the pleasures that life could offer, and his friends 
were only too willing to assist him. There is no doubt that the 
Court lived with great extravagance, and within a year of the 
Restoration matters were,, as Pepys said, "in very ill condition". 
There was "swearing and loose amours", the King and his 
friends began to "lie long in bed", and it was "a sad, vicious 
negligent court". The ruin of the whole kingdom was predicted 
before the year was out, and even parsons from their pulpits 
prophesied a fearful judgment and destruction. It was said that 
one half of what the King squandered on his mistresses would 
have repaid the old Cavaliers, who had fought for his father, 
melted down their plate, given of their jewels, and shed their 
blood in his cause. 

As for the Palace of Whitehall, it was so thronged all day 
with men and women that it was like a fair. To see the King 
pray at the Chapel Royal or to dine in state was one of the 
sights of London. Sometimes as many as eighty dishes would 
be served. But, according to one observer, "scarcely was the 
feast set upon the table than the whole was carried off and 
plundered by those who came to see the entertainment . . . and 
finally His Majesty was obliged to rise and retire". 

Another event which drew crowds to the Palace was the 
ceremony of "touching for the evil", when hundreds of sick 
people came to the Banqueting House and were led up to the 
King. They knelt before him, he stroked their cheeks with his 
hands, and then put round each neck a piece of "angel-gold" 
strung on white ribbon. Charles "touched" about two hundred 
people every Friday, but as these people were accompanied by 
their friends, relatives and thousands of onlookers, the crowds 
were so great that children were sometimes crushed to death. 

Finally, behaviour at Court became an open scandal. "I can 
never forget," wrote Evelyn in his diary, after a visit to White 
hall one Sunday evening, "the inexpressible luxury and pro- 
phaneness, gaming and all dissoluteness ... I was witness of, 
the King sitting and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, 
Cleveland and Mazarin, a French boy singing love songs in that 
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glorious gallery, whilst about twenty of the great courtiers and 
other dissolute persons were at basset round a large table, a bank 
of at least two thousand in gold before them". A few days later 
the King was dead, and so ended a gay and lascivious Court. 

The Court of James II was of a very different patten, for 
although the King could boast, in his sly way, of as many mis 
tresses as his brother, women were not his ruling passion. They 
took second place to his fanatical desire to change England 
from a Protestant country into a Catholic one. Monks, therefore, 
soon appeared at Court in the habits of their orders, priests and 
friars walked with folded hands and whispered together in 
corners, nuns rustled across the polished floors, and there was 
much bowing and kissing of rings. Men and women crossed 
themselves continually, candles in hundreds flickered every 
where, lamps burned before statues aod holy pictures, and 
there was much fingering of rosaries and counting of beads. 
But this was never a gracious or happy Court; there were too 
many religious differences, and there was too much talk of the 
continual strife between Protestants and Catholics. 

And so we come at last to the Court of William and Mary, 
very different in every way from any which had gone before. 
The Queen was a lovable, homely and pious woman, who was 
always perfectly happy with her books and needlework. Her 
court was gracious* serene and elegant. She brought over f rom 
Holland a taste for cool simplicity as expressed in dainty blue- 
and-white china and elegant walnut furniture. Both she and 
William refused to touch for the "King's evil". "It is a silly 
superstition," declared William. "Give the poor creatures some 
money and send them away/' He was, however, on one occasion 
persuaded to ky his hands on a patient. "God give you better 
health," he said s "and more sense." 

After Queen Mary's death from smallpox (six years after 
her accession), what possible meaning could a f ashionable Court 
have for the bereaved King? He suffered from asthma, and 
the London fogs were unendurable to him. Whitehall, there 
fore, where the fine ladies and gallants had in the past loved 
to congregate, was deserted. Only a solitary sentinel marched 
up and down past the door. 
c 
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The City of London 

London, thou art of townes A per se 

Sovereign of cities, seemliest in sight, 

Of high renown, riches and royaltie; 

Of Lordis, Barons, and many a goodly knyght; 

Of most delectable lusty ladies bright; 

Of famous prelatis, in habitis dericall; 

Of merchauntis full of substance and of myght; 

London, thou art the flow'r of Cities all. 

Strong be thy wallis that about thee standis; 
Wise be the people that within thee dwellis; 
Fresh is the ryver with his lusty strandis; 
Blith be thy churches, wele sownyng be thy bellis; 
Rich be thy merchauntis in substance that excellis; 
Fair be thy wives, right lovesome, white and small; 
Clere be thy virgyns, lusty under kellis; (caps of gold) 
London, thou art the flow'r of Cities, all. 

William Dunbar (1460-1513) 

LONDON, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, was 
erne of the most prosperous and famous cities in all 
Christendom, and was known as "the jewel of the world". 
It was, indeed, a most elegant and picturesque city., with its 
many fine medieval churches, splendid noblemen's palaces, and 
quaint streets of beautifully carved half-timbered houses. 

Each great mansion on the Thames had its own wide court 
yard and handsome stone landing steps, to which the owner's 
magnificent private barge would be moored. There would also 

34 
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be a spacious garden, "a fair tennis court and bowling alley", 
and good stables and orchards. In spring, therefore, the fruit 

trees were blossoming gloriously, and in every direction the 
gilded spires and crosses of London's many churches glittered 
in the sunlight. All day long, too, tells were chiming and 
ringing, for England was so famous for its bells that it was 
known as "the ringing island' 1 . 

But if the nobility housed themselves splendidly, they lived 
with equal magnificence, attended with great ceremonial by 
whole troops of liveried servants. Dress, as the infallible badge 
of rank, was of the highest importance, and a nobleman was 
clothed from top to toe in rich velvet or silk, with a huge 
pleated raff. He wore a long cloak lined with bright satin, an 
elegantly plumed hat, and jewels, garters and shoe-roses. A 
jewelled sword of the finest workmanship completed the gor 
geous outfit 

"Wee goe in brave apparell that wee may be taken for better 
men than wee bee," said one author, and "Costly thy habit 
as thy purse can buy," was the general altitude. Indeed, some 
young men were said to have "consumed their whole patri 
monies** on dress, and even a professional man, or a merchant, 
had his liveried servant to swagger behind him. Actors also 
strutted about "with pages at their heels", a harmless vanity 
which apparently created much envy. The humble apprentice, 
too, was extremely dress-conscious, and a man who "went 
without gloves to his hands" was considered very inferior. 

The Thames, with its "vast concourse of ships 1 \ was a woo- 
derf ul sight, and it was said to outrival ia beauty even Amster 
dam. Hie river, swarming with swans, was the great highway 
of London, where thousands of wherries, barges and tiltboats 
continually plied to and fro. Men spoke of "taking trie water 11 
as we speak today of taking a taxi, and at the many landing- 
stages the watermen, resplendent in their scarlet coats and 
badges, would wait for passengers. They cried "Westward 
Ho!" and "Eastward Ho!", and their small upholstered barges 
were extremely pleasant and OMnfortable conveyances; on moon 
light nights, in particular, the watermen did a good trade. They 
were great newsmongers, and could give the latest information 
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of the arrival of ships and cargoes, but their coarse language, 

known as "river wit", was not always appreciated, and it was 

said that 01% when the Thames was fro2en did they learn 

manners. 

But it was London Bridge, the scene of some of the most 
stirring episodes and splendid pageants in English history, that 
was considered one of the sights and wonders of the world. 
Built of timber, on twenty narrow arches, it was "wondrous 
strong", though "chargeable to keep" and needing frequent 
repairs, owing to springtides and "violent inundations". It had, 
in fact, a bad habit of occasionally falling down. 

Along both sides of the bridge were finely carved, gilded 
and richly-painted houses and shops, each of which displayed 
its own gay sign. Here could be purchased jewellery, books, 
silks, satins and haberdashery. "What d'ye lack, my masters? 
What d'ye lack?" the merchants would cry to the passers-by; 
and they did a flourishing trade. But these timber houses were 
particularly vulnerable to fire, and it is recorded that shortly 
after the bridge was built a devastating fire occurred in which 
three thousand persons perished. At a later date forty-two 
houses on the north side of the bridge were destroyed because 
a careless servant set a tub of hot ashes under a staircase. Occa 
sionally, too, the old houses, through lack of repair, tumbled 
into the river, casting the unfortunate occupants into the swirl 
ing water below. 

On the north side of the drawbridge was Nonsuch House, 
the royal palace which had been brought from Holland. It was 
built entirely of wood, it was beautifully carved and gilded, and 
there was not a nail in it, the construction being entirely with 
wooden pegs. At the end of the bridge was a sight that had a 
horrible fascination for all Londoners, for here, on pikes above 
the gate, the rotting heads of traitors were set up. This was a 
grim example to those who plotted against the Crown, but, as 
Evelyn said, "a dismal sight which many pitied". 

Perhaps two or three times a day the royal barge would come 
down the river, from Hampton Court, Richmond or Windsor. 
It was a handsome boat, richly draped with velvet, decorated 
with painting and gilding, and covered with a magnificent 
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canopy of cloth of gold, wreathed with flowers, festoons and 
garlands. At night it was lit by flaming torches, and the sound 
of music would come floating across the water. 

The Corporation and Trading Companies of London also 
possessed their own splendid state barges, enriched with carved 
and gilded figures, and "decked and trimmed with targets and 
banners of their misteries". Minstrels played as the hefty rowers 
pulled rhythmically over the water, and 01 festive occasions 
each flag and pennon carried a tiny bell which rang with a 
charming tinkling sound as the flags flew in the wind. 

The trading part of the city, still bounded by its ancient gates, 
towers and walls, was a densely packed community. And here, 
in very handsome and well-furnished houses, lived the city 
merchants, the men to whom England owed her great wealth. 
They employed many servants and apprentices, and in their 
superb banqueting rooms they entertained lavishly. 

Of the merchants' wives a Dutch visitor has left us a flatter 
ing description. He thought them "beautiful, fair, well-dressed 
and modest . . . They are fond of taking it easy and commonly 
leave the care of their household matters and drudgery to ser 
vants. They sit before their doors, decked out in fine doilies, 
in order to see and be seen by the passers-by ... All the rest 
of their time they employ in walking or riding, in playing cards 
or otherwise, in visiting their friends and keeping company, 
conversing with their equals (whom they term gossips) and 
their neighbours, and making merry with them, at chiidbirfhs, 
christenings^ daurchings and funerals; and all this with the per 
mission, and knowledge of their husbands, as is the custom". 

Indeed, it seemed to this foreigner that England was a "para 
dise" for women. " Women enjoy taverns," dedared another, 
"If you invite a lady friend there to take wine or sugar, then 
she will bring three or four other women along, and they gaily 
toast eadi other; the husband afterwards thanks Mm who has 
given his wife such pleasure." 

The Lord Mayor, who with twenty-five Aldermen (diosen 
annually) governed the city, maintained his state with great 
pageantry. On special occasions he rode in his gilded coach, 
magnificently attended by a long and princely cavalcade. He 
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wore In public his black velvet hood, gold chain and jewelled 
collar, and carried his great sword of state. The gates of the 
city were in his custody, and even the King could not pass 
through without formally requesting permission, the Mayor 
attending in person to grant it. Nor could the Government 
interfere in city matters. 

The Mayor kept open house, to which all could go unbidden, 
strangers or otherwise. But strangers were received with special 
hospitality by the sword-bearer. 

The merchants had formed themselves into Guilds, for their 
own protection, in the Middle Ages, and these strong brother 
hoods were almost as closely bound together as the members 
of a Highland clan, with their own customs, traditions and 
ceremonies, which were all jealously preserved and guarded. 
The Guilds were constantly granting large sums for scholastic 
purposes and for charities, and in their superb city halls great 
feasts were held in the autumn, during which odes In praise 
of the Sovereign, the Mayor, etc, were sung to music. The mer 
chants also held their annual Lord Mayor's Show, a brilliantly 
executed display of pageantry which was intended to advertise 
their goods and to show their wealth and power. 

Even the Court envied the city's wealth and greatness, and 
there was a constant undercurrent of rivalry between Court 
and city. But when money was needed it was to the city mer 
chants that the Court and Sovereign were obliged to turn. 

It was a queer place, this old city, with Its narrow winding 
streets (originally sheep tracks) and many markets. Almost 
every street proclaimed its own particular trade. There was 
Hooey Lane, Scalding Alley (where the poulterers sent their 
game to be prepared); there was Paternoster Row, where the 
rosaries were sold. There was Candlewick Street (where the 
candlemakers lived), and Bread Street, Swan Court, Hosier 
Lane, Pie Corner, Garlick Street, Cock Lane, Turnagain Lane, 
Milk Street, Fish Street and The Poultry. There was Love Lane 
("so called of wantons," according to Stow, the historian), and 
there was Knightrider Street (originally Giltspur Street), where 
the knights in the Middle Ages rode in their gilt spurs on their 
way to jousts and tournaments at Smithfield. Goldsmiths' Row 
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was "the most beautiful frame of fair houses", and Whitechapel 
was "a spacious fair street". 

Most of London's old monasteries were by this time in ruins, 
bet the ecclesiastical street names remained. Amen Comer, for 
instance, was where the monks used to finish the Paternoster 
as they went in procession to St. Paul's Cathedral on Corpus 
Christi day. Then they would turn down Ave Maria Lane, 
where they would start to chant the Hail Mary, and crossing 
Ludgate, entered Creed Lane, chanting the Credo. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, London's chief sanctuary of religion, 
was a landmark to every ship that sailed up the Thames, and 
many legends were attached to this lovely edifice. It was re 
puted to have been built by the sins of the people, as the old 
monks invariably laid penances on masons, carpenters, brick 
layers, plasterers, etc, to work for so many days CM the building 
before they could receive absolution. In the nave of the Cath- 
dral there were six great Bibles for all to read; and here orators 
and lecturers aired their views. Young gallants also met and 
paraded in the middle aisle, morning and af ternoon, and many 
advertisements were set out on the stone pHlars. A man would 
advertise his "arithmetique or writing sdhoole", and servants 
who were out of employment would wait to be hired. 

But it was the Royal Exchange which was the great meeting- 
pkce for merchants. At night it was brilliantly lighted in the 
Italian style by hundreds of coloured glass lamps and great wax 
torches flaming in sconces on the walls. Its fine shops glittered 
with glass and jewellery, silver and gold plate, and the great 
gallery was decorated with superb hangings and carpets from 
the East. 

Here the talk was all of merchandise, of ships expected and 
arrived, of cargoes, and the state of the weather, and the direc 
tion of the wind. Here fine ladies went to choose their satins 
and silks and to meet their lovers. Here coaches waited and 
lackeys gossiped. It was far more magnificent than the Rialto 
at Venice. 

The population of London at this time was about two hun 
dred thousand souls, but the built-up area was relatively small; 
many streets, therefore, were extremely narrow, and the carved 
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nodding gables were sometimes so close together that it was 
possible, in case of fire, to jump from one to the other. Wet 
weather made all thoroughfares, except the main streets (which 
were paved) very unpleasant, for then the gutters became tor 
rents of water, and many roads were almost impassable, being 
"full of pits and sloughs and very perilous". Sedan chairs, 
therefore, came into use (about 1634) and were particularly 
useful for invalids, ladies and party-goers. Rich people owned 
their own elegant chairs, which were carved, gilded and lined 
with silk or velvet. These were carried by the liveried servants 
of the owner, and a footman went ahead, bawling to clear the 
way. The linkboy, with his torch of pitch and tow, preceded 
the coach or chair on dark nights, and he was much in demand 
In the fashionable part of London. This employment, however, 
attracted only the poorest and roughest type of youth, and 
many followed the calling as a cloak for thieving. 

From ancient custom it was usual for workshops to be open 
to the street, so that goods could be purchased where all defects 
could be seen. Hammers, therefore, would be beating in one 
place, in another one might see the wood carver, and in another 
the tailor sat cross-legged on his mat, sewing busily. But every 
shop and tavern had its painted sign. These signs, indeed, were 
essential, for the simple and convenient plan of numbering 
houses in streets had not then been thought of (it became general 
in London in June, 1764). Direction for letters, therefore had to 
be fully and clearly given. James Tilbrogh, a noted German 
doctor, for instance, advertised his house as being "over against 
the New Exchange in Bedford Street, at the sign of 'The Pea 
cock', where you will see at night two candles burning within 
one of the chambers, and a lanthorn with a candle in it upon 
the balcony". Another advertisement runs as follows: "To be 
let, Newbury House, in St. James's Park, next door but one 
to Lady Oxford's, having two balls at the gate and iron rails 
before the door." 

Another plan was to paint the house a striking colour, or to 
paint the door or balcony. This plan enabled the owners to dis 
pense with a pictorial signboard of their own. 

Letters were delivered by footmen or pages, and many such 
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pages were young negroes, who had been 'imported from 
abroad. Such a boy would sometimes wear round his neck a 
silver collar, engraved with the name and address of his owner, 
and although such a page might be a great favourite, yet he was 
in effect a slave and could be bought and sold. Occasionally, in 
fact, these negro pages were advertised as for sale, and certainly 
they were often missing, having .run away from home. Black 
women servants, too, were bought and sold like any other 
commodity, a custom which had almost certainly been adopted 
from America. 

Letters were always sealed, either by wax or wafer, as 
gummed envelopes did not exist, and the seal most carefully 
designed and chosen by the owner was carried, as a rale, on 
a ribbon^ which was attached to the watch. There was, indeed, 
a great deal of letter-writing, and the phrasing of such letters 
was considered a fine art; courtesy and darity were essential, 
in the absence of other means of communication. In this con 
nection the professional Idler-writer was always in demand. 

The countryman in London rarely failed to visit that mighty 
fortress the Tower, which according to tradition, had been 
built with mortar "tempered with the blood of beasts to make 
it the more tenacious". Here one could see the large hall in 
which Julius Caesar was supposed to have dined. In the Tower, 
also, was a miniature 200 six lions and lionesses, a tiger, a 
porcupine and a lean hungry wolf, all in narrow dark cages. 

On fine su.mm.er days it was fashionable, too, to visit one of 
the public gardens, where cherries and cream, or a syllabub 
and tarts could be eaten. Here wore shady walks, bowling greens 
and arbours. The Spring Gardens at Charing Cross were parti 
cularly popular, and for a river expedition tie Spring Gardens 
at Lambeth. A man would take his wife and her waiting- 
woman, all finely dressed. Hiey would stay until dark, and 
then sit and listen to the nightingales, returning home by boat 
in the moonlight, singing in unison as they wait. 

There was another picturesque feature of London which was 
used by both rich and poor the water conduits. These foun 
tains or wells were kerbed in with stone, "castellated in a 
comely manner", and sometimes decorated with carved figures 
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of angels or saints, "with sweet sounding bells before them", 
to chime a hymn at certain hours. Some of the steeples were 
constructed with elegantly carved arches in which lanterns were 
placed, to be lighted at night for the benefit of travellers. A 
handsome conduit could cost as much as 1,500 to build, and 
they were frequently erected by public-spirited citizens at their 
own cost. 

The conduits were pleasant meeting-places for apprentices 
and servant girls, whom their masters sent with big leather or 
metal jugs to bring home the daily supply of water. Here also 
came the professional water-carriers, strong hefty fellows who 
were hired to supply the houses of the rich with water, for 
cooking and washing. 

London, therefore, was a remarkably handsome city, although 
it had its beggars, its black spots and its haunts of vice. But it 
was noisy, for carts and coaches on the cobblestones made "a 
thundering as if the world ran upon wheels", and although in 
the year 1625 there were only twenty hackney coaches in Lon 
don, their numbers increased so rapidly that the watermen 
began to complain that their trade was being ruined. Taylor, 
the water-poet, declared that he could no longer make a living 
on the water. The narrow streets, too, were very crowded, so 
when the splendid mounted cavalcade of some great nobleman 
approached, the crowd would have to scatter and make way. 

As there were no main drains (until later in the century) most 
rubbish was thrown into the street, where the dogs ate the 
bones, the beggars ate the garbage, and the ravens ate the resi 
due. It was, in fact, forbidden to kill ravens in London because 
they devoured the filth of the gutters, and the ravens which still 
live in the Tower of London go back in ancestry to the Middle 
Ages. 

That there were street vendors with their shrill cries was in 
evitable, and foreigners were astonished at the number. They 
cried "Ripe strawberries!" "Fair lemons and oranges!" "Buy 
a fine singing bird ! " "Ripe asparagus ! " "Old chairs to mend ! " 
"Cucumbers!" "Sweet juniper!" etc. Oysters were sold by 
men with wheelbarrows, for 12d. a peck, and the milch-asses 
went their daily round, asses* milk being in great demand as 
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an infallible cure for lovesick maids and men, and for tuber 
culosis. 

The man who dealt in old dotfaes was also a familiar figure, 
and his cry was "Old doublets! Have ye any old doublets?" 
For the poor, too later In the century old wigs could be 
purchased from a sack, for a penny a dip! 

Yet there was a very real grace and dignity in the young girls 
who sold their wares in the streets. They walked with propriety, 
and carried their baskets and bundles cleverly balanced on 
their heads. This graceful carriage can still be seen in Eastern 
countries. 

On the river bank were the cookshops, where every variety 
of he* food was sold. t Hot pies! Good goose! Good pork! 
Come and dine!** the tradesmen would cry. And there was red 
and white wine to wash it down. Food was cheap, as in the 
year 1619, fifty eggs cost only 2s., a leg of mutton Is. 10d., six 
pigeons 4s. 4d. s a pottle of great oysters 3s, 3 and thirty lettuce 
4d. Claret cost 2s. a gallon, sherry was 8d. a quart, the best 
white wine Is. a quart, and hitter was 6d. a pound. Salmon and 
sturgeon were plentiful and cheap, as they were caught in 
quantities in the Thames, which was alive with excellent fish. 

But it was Whitefriars (originally a House of Carmelite 
Friars who wore white hoods) which was the black spot of Lon 
don. For here the privilege of sanctuary for criminals was still 
retained. These people vagabonds, debtors, thieves, highway 
men, coiners and felons, with their attendant women of in 
famous reputation were a community on their own, with their 
own ways of speech and habits. They demoralized each other 
and also their neighbours. The right of sanctuary, therefore, 
granted by Edward the Confessor, had become a curse to the 
metropolis, for as long as these cri.min.als remained within 
Whitefriars they could defy the law. 

Another unhappy feature of London was Bedlam, where the 
wretched maniacs howled and rattled their chains. These poor 
demented creatures wore apparently on view so that the public 
could see that they wore not ill-treated. Possibly, also, it was 
believed that the public provided as much interest to the luna 
tics as the lunatics to the public! Certainly no tour of London 
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was complete without a visit to Bedlam. And to round off the 
day the party would almost certainly resort to a cheerful tavern, 
where invariably there were fiddlers, to the accompaniment of 
which the revellers sang lustily. 

There were, in fact, far too many taverns in London, yet the 
"fair green countryside" was within easy walking distance. On 
the north side of London were rich green meadows watered 
by dear streams, on which stood many mills "whose clack was 
very pleasing to the ear"; and at Islington one could hawk the 
partridge and the heron. From a window in Piccadilly it was 
possible to watch the hounds and huntsmen streaming across the 
fields, and at Lambeth Palace were pastures and woods where 
courtiers practised archery and riding, and held stately picnics. 

But how, we wonder, did this London crowd appear to a 
foreigner? Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany, after a 
visit to England, recorded that Englishmen were "handsome, 
well-made and had good complexions", but were proud, arro 
gant and uncivil to foreigners, stiff and "inclined to melan 
choly*. He agreed, however, that "the nobility had not the 
defects of the lower orders, displaying a certain degree of 
politeness towards strangers*'. 

Another foreign visitor thought the English "extremely 
proud and overbearing. If they see a foreigner very well-made 
or particularly handsome they will say It is a pity he is not an 
Englishman' ". 

But proud or not, it is clear that men worked hard and 
played hard. They rose early, got through their business, and 
then turned to amusement. At five a.m. the church bells would 
ring for prayers, the streets were full of people and the ale 
house door unlocked. By six the shops in the city were open, 
the market people had taken their places, and by seven the 
day's work was well advanced. Maids often rose at two a.m. 
to do the weekly washing, and when a dinner-party was to be 
given both mistress and maids would work all night cooking 
and preparing. 

Yet tie dassless society (the dream of the envious) was not 
of that time. "The rich disdain the poor" (it was said), "the 
courtier the citizen, the citizen the countrymen, the retailer the 
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craftsman, the better sort of craftsman the baser, the shoemaker 
the cobbler, the cobbler the carman . . ." The complaint is as 
old as civilization itself. 

Perhaps the division of classes was most in evidence in the 
coffee-houses, those friendly meeting-places which started 
during the Commonwealth and soon became extremely popular. 
As nothing approaching the modem newspaper existed, the 
coffee-house was the place where men could meet and discuss 
the news, listen to current gossip, do a business deal, and air 
their politics. A man could spend a social evening in a coffee 
house at very small charge, and meet men with similar interests. 
Indeed, most men of the upper and middle classes met their 
friends there daily. There were coffee-houses where the best 
doctors could be consulted, and there were those where only 
Puritans would be met. There were those which were frequented 
by the Jewish fraternity, and ethers where dramatists and 
authors would be found. 

In the best coffee-houses discussions on religion were pro 
hibited, no card playing or dicing was allowed, and no wager 
exceeding 5s. might be laid. TTbese were the rules, and on the 
whole they were strictly adhered to. 

These convivial meeting-places, in fact, filial a real need, 
for what could be more pleasant than to sit by a good fire and 
to be served by one or two pretty waiting-maids? The older 
generation, however, did not approve of coffee-houses, and 
declared that serious learning had declined because men frit 
tered away their time over the drinking of coffee. 

As for the poor of London, those unfortunates who from 
time immemorial have existed in every large dry, they crowded 
round every gilded coach, and stood with uplifted hands and 
appealing eyes outside every church. It had been said since the 
Middle Ages that "the cry of the poore is extreme and very 
sore**. There were the thriftless, "the rioter that hath consumed 
all", and "the vagabond that will abide nowhere, but runneth 
up and down from pkce to place". A system of poor relief 
existed, but it was not particularly effective, as London swarmed 
with beggars, many of whom were children. And the rich gave 
alms as a matter of course. 
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I. THE PROTESTANTS 

But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale, 

And love the high ernbowed roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight 

Casting a dim, religious light: 

There let the pealing organs blow 

To the full- voiced choir below 

In service high and anthems dear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

Milton 

RELIGION, in England, after the turmoil of the Reforma 
tion, had by the seventeenth century more or less settled 
down to a steady Protestantism. The majority of men 
evaded dogma, lived broadly in the spirit, and were agreed that 
a State religion was practical and best for the country. Roman 
ists, Calvinists, Dissenters of all kinds, and Puritans, did not, 
of course, agree, but they were in the minority. As for the 
simple labouring man, he generally accepted his religion "as a 
part of his copyhold, which he takes from his landlord and 
refers it wholly to his discretion". 

46 
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Very few peasants could read or write; they learnt their 
religion, therefore, by word of mouth and from the splendid 
paintings depicting scenes from the Bible which (at the begin 
ning of the century) adorned most church walls. The Gained- 
glass windows served the same purpose, and over the chancel 
arch was usually a picture of the Last Judgement. Hie dead 
could be seen rushing naked from their graves, the good being 
received into paradise on the right hand of Christ, while the 
evil were carried off by horrid demons to the lower regiocis 3 
luridly portrayed with flames and torments. 

With these pictures ever before their eyes it is not surprising 
that most men and women believed implicitly In heaven and 
hell. However, as time passed many frescoes were covered over 
with whitewash by churchwardens (who thought them ugly), 
and others were painted out by the Puritans, later in the cen 
tury. 

It did not occur to the simple labourer to question religion, 
and for the few humble folk who could read, the Bible and 
Foxe's Book of Martyrs were the only books they ever saw. 
A humble scholar might read The Plain Man's Pathway to 
Heaven by Arthur Dent (published in 1601), or The Practice 
of Pietj by Lewis Bayly. Then from the pulpit came all the 
further guidance they were supposed to need; the parson knew 
Ms duty and performed it. He might be ill-informed, but he 
was a man of God and a scholar; he had the power of the 
Church behind htm, and it was their duty to listen. From thou 
sands of pulpits, tfaeref ore, all ova: the country, weeds thun 
dered forth every Sunday, and the effect cannot be over-esti 
mated. But one aspect of religion was emphasized above all 
others the awful fate in store for the transgressor. Indeed, 
rom the records in existence, the fear of hell and eternal dam 
nation was an ever-present terror with most men and women. 
Tfarotigjb the letters, diaries and confessions of the period the 
fact reiterates like a sad bell toiling. Hare is Sir Thomas 
Browne, an apparently virtuous* upright and high-minded 
doctor: 
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The night is come, like to the day. 
Depart not Thou, Great God, away. 
Let not my sinnes, blacke as the night 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 

And here is Herrick, the poet : 

When the flames and hellish cries 
Fright mine ears and fright mine eyes, 
And all terrors me surprise, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 

To many, indeed, the "flames and hellish cries" were as real 
as the fire that burned in the hearth, and doctors admitted that 
they were often forced to "play the Divine" with their patients 
before they could begin any treatment. There is evidence, too, 
that the stern weekly sermons (as one man said) "made their 
hearers' hearts fall down and hairs to stand upright." The 
"burden of sin" was something almost too heavy to be borne. 
And perhaps John Bunyan (although he came later in the cen 
tury) is the most potent example. It is impossible to read his 
Pilgrim's Progress without being saddened by that heavy 
burden; he had no guide but the Bible, where every word was 
written for him in letters of fire. To question it was to listen to 
the temptation of Satan. Scripture was divinely inspired and 
therefore if it did not "fit" it was an allegory with a double 
meaning. 

The poor Dean of St. Paul's, too, (John Donne) was terrified 
of death and the hereafter. "At every dimness of the candle he 
hears that voice" he said. "Foo! this night they will fetch away 
thy soul." 

For centuries, of course, men had been so terrified of the tor 
ments of purgatory that they had left in their wills large sums 
of money for masses to be said for the repose of their souls 
"for ever." Did not the Bible say that damnation was to be 
eternal? As for George Fox, the Quaker, he was so convinced of 
the burden of sin and its awful consequences that he went up 
and down the streets of Lichfield in bare feet crying "Woe to 
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the bloody city of Lichfield/" Another Quaker used regularly to 
walk through the streets of London "with a chafing dish of fire 
and brimstone upon his head , . . crying "Repent! Repent!'* 
Then there is John Wesley. (He belongs to a later period, but 
his evidence applies, nevertheless.) As he was preaching, one 
woman screamed oat "I bum, I bum! Oh, what shall I do? I 
have a fire within me. I cannot bear it" At his sermons men 
and women sank down senseless in an agony of fear. "While I 
was speaking," hfc says, "one before me dropped down as dead, 
and presently a second and a third; five ethers sank down in 
half-an-hour, most of whom were in violent agonies. They 
sighed and groaned/* He speaks many times of women who 
"were under such a strong conviction of sin and in such terror 
of mind that they had no comfort in anything, nor any rest,, 
day or night/* 

A girl of nineteen, too, mentioned by Heywood, "lived two 
full years in self -lamenting plight, at the next door to despair, 
still suffering God's terrors and refusing to be comforted. She 
thought . . . that there was no hope of mercy for so vile a 
sinner/* 

The pangs of conscience, in fact, were terrible. And how was 
it possible for such "miserable sinners'* to see the beauty of 
the earth, to work cheerfully, to lie down at night and enjoy 
the great boon of sleep? What anguish it was, too, to see other 
men heading straight for perdition! And how could one avoid 
sin? Many so-called sins were merely the natural desires of the 
body; and the devil, it appears, was constantly at one's elbow. 
"This whisperer wounds thee/' said Doone "and with a stiletta 
of gold; he strangles thee with scarves of silk, he smothers thee 
with the down of phcemxes, he stifles tibee with the perfume of 
amber/* That delightful author, Jeremy Taylor, was gravely 
concerned about sin, too. **We long for perishing mot/' he 
says, *'and the weaker beauties of the night; we are passionate 
after rings and seals, and enraged at the breaking of a aystal." 
All these were sins. 

Yet to question the pronouncements of the Bible (in which 
sin was defined) was heresy, and heretics, according to law, 
could be put to death. A heretiq in fact, was in deadly peril 
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both of his body and his soul, and it was accepted that even the 
mildest magistrates were justified in inflicting capital punish 
ment in cases of "Blasphemy against God and those points of 
religion which are awfully to be believed." Fuller was pro 
foundly shocked at the suggestion that through natural science a 
single word of the Bible might be disproved. "Tell me, ye 
naturalists," he said, "who sounded the first march and retreat 
to the tide . . . whence came the salt, and who first boyled It 
. . . who made the mighty whales who swim in a sea of water, 
and have a sea of oyl swimming on them? . . . Was not God 
the first shipwright; and all vessels on the water descended 
from the loyns (or ribs rather) of Noah's Ark?" 

To what, then, did these fear-ridden men turn? There was 
always prayer. "Prayer," said Jeremy Taylor, "is the peace of 
our spirit, the stillness of our thoughts . . . and the calm of our 
tempest." Men prayed for hours, morning, noon and night. 
James Howell tells us that he prayed when he put on a clean 
shirt or washed his hands, and every time he lit a candle. He 
fasted three times a week, and before he retired for the night he 
carefully thought over the day and humbly asked to be forgiven 
for any sins he had committed. 

There was implicit faith in a supreme providence, a resigna 
tion to the power that governs the universe. There was always 
the thought of heaven, too, the lovely city with walls of jasper, 
gates of pearl and streets of pure gold "like unto clear glass." 

To the simple it was a glorious vision, and certainly almost 
as real as any pageant. There would be "Lord Jesus in the 
Clouds" and seraphims and dierubims with trumpets, there 
would be Holy Virgins with their harps, and the Elders with 
their golden crowns. Gold, apparently, was very desirable, even 
in heaven, though few men could have said why, as it merely 
represented purchasing power. 

The church was the place round which everything connected 
with birth, marriage and death revolved. It was not only the 
great meeting place, but through its bells it carefully regulated 
the day of the villagers. There was a "rising bell" at 4 a.m. and 
an Ave bell at 6 a.m., noon and 4 p.m. Curfew was at 8 in 
summer and 7 p.m. in winter, and the curfew bell in some 
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villages would also chime the date. The church performed the 
ancient custom, too, of tolling for the dead nine times for a 

man and six for a woman (though this varied locally). Bells 
were rang when there was a victory of any kind, when any 
nobleman entered the town, when traitors wore taken, and (In 
London) when the royal barge passed. Bells were so Important, 
In fact, that before they were hung they were baptised, anointed 
with holy oil and blessed and exorcised. Each bell had its name 
Inscribed on the metal "Marie/* "Gabriel** or "John" and 
they had their own rhymed messages * 'Men's death I tell by 
doleful knell," "The sleepey head I raise from bed," or "Man's 
cruel rage I do assuage," etc. 

But the church Itself was sometimes sadly misused, as Is 
shown by the records of the cases tried In the Archdeacons' 
Courts. In 1612 it Is recorded that In Wobum (Beds.) church a 
curate baited a bear, and some years later a rector and church 
wardens and their sons "permitted and were present at cock- 
fightings In the dianceil of the said (Knotting) church, In or 
about the sacred place where the Communion table stands, many 
persons being there assembled and wagers laid." There Is 
evidence, too, that games were played In church, for fox-and- 
geese and draughts boards are to be found cut cm the cloister 
benches In several churches. One man was charged with "fold- 
Ing some sheep In the church during a snowstorm,'* and an 
other for "living In the church porch and suffering Ms wife to 
travail in childbirth there and to continue there her whole 
moneth." Another woman, on a rainy day, hung her 'lynnen" 
In the church to dry. 

But the records of the Archdeacons 9 Courts relate chiefly to 
the offences of the parishioners during the service Itself, Men 
were accused of refusing to follow the cross in procession, hang 
ing down the bead at the elevation of the Host, throwing the 
pax-bread on the ground, washing hands in the baptismal font, 
singing the Litany derisively, and reading heretical and English 
books during the Mass. 

There were other offence, however. Men were charged with 
refusing to pay dees and keep Fast days, for not receiving 
ashes on Ash Wednesday, and for not confessing at Easter. One 
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man was tried for marrying his wife in her mask, another for 
"being marryed to his wife under a bush," and another "for 
that the day he was marryed he dyd blow oute the lightes about 
the altar and wolde suffer no lights to bourne." One unloving 
spirit was dealt with "for not treating his wife with affection/* 
and another for "cheening his wife to a post and slandering his 
neighbours." Men offended by "exercising the magic art," by 
consulting "cunning women," by using private conventicles, and 
"by hiring foreigners to work at their art." A shoemaker was 
punished 'Tor that he keepeth his bedd upon the Sundaies and 
other holy days at times of mattens and mass, as it were a 
hownde that shuld kepe his kenelL" Men were also punished 
for playing or watching games on Sunday, for not going to 
church, for not receiving the Communion thrice a year and for 
refusing to sit in the seats where the churchwardens placed 
them. 

The clergy, too, frequently found themselves in trouble. They 
were tried for "not sprinkling holy water on the parishioners," 
for "refusing to reply to the Archdeacon in the Roman tongue," 
for refusing to hear confessions ("because it grieves him to 
hear the confession made"), and reading divine service without 
a surplice ("though it was proved by witnesses at that time it 
was at the washers"), for celebrating clandestine marriages, and 
for drunkenness. 

One rector went quite wrong by neglecting some official duty 
in order to watch the more exciting spectacle of an execution, 
and another was presented because he tied up his horse to the 
chancel during the service. One parson exceeded his duties by 
locking the door on his congregation (to ensure that they stayed 
to the end of the sermon) and keeping them there until it was 
quite dark. Another vicar took up the brass plates on the graves 
and converted them into silver coins. (This was considered "a 
grave injury, both to the living and the dead.") And finally, 
one particular parson sadly neglected his duties, for a parish 
ioner had to church herself, "the Minister being at home." 

Churchwardens, apparently, were treated no more leniently 
than either parsons or parishioners. They incurred penalties by 
"suffering unrulie persons to ring and jingle the bells out of 
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due season," by permitting a. minstrel to play in churdi at a 
wedding, and because the white sheet used for penance was 
missing. (Was this at the washers, we wonder?) The school 
master, too, was fined for teaching children above sixteen years 
of age without a licence, and for "being negligent in his place, 
his schollers not profiting under him/" And that chartered 
libertine, the parish clerk (who was chiefly deputed to lead the 
congregation in singing) was dealt with summarily "for that be 
singeth the psalmes in diurch with such a jesticulous tone and 
altitonant voyce, viz, squeaking like a pigg, which doth not ooly 
interrupt the other voyces, kit is altogether dissonant and dis 
agreeing unto any musical hannooie." 

Saints' days were expected to be rigorously observed. Men 
were fined for "carting on St. Luke's day," for winnowing 
corn cm Easter Tuesday, for putting up nets and catching larks 
on a holiday. One was charged with stocking a fruit tree cm All 
Saints* Day, and another for "carrying a burthen of woode home 
... on Easter day." 

The most frequent penalty for these offences was a money 
fine, hot in many cases the culprit had to do penance in a white 
sheet or make public confession before a congregation of Ms 
neighbours. More serious offences were followed by ex 
communication, which carried with it penalties of the gravest 
kind, 

Men could be cited before the Court for trading with a per 
son who was excommunicated, and could be fined for giving 
work to such a person. Love and courtship wore also forbidden 
till the Church was reconciled. If an excommunicated person 
ventured to go to church the parson was compelled to call pub 
lic attention to his presence, and to stop the service until he had 
left. And these consequences did not cose even with a man's 
death, for it is recorded that a parish derk was punished for 
bmying the body of an excommuniatai person in the church 
yard, and one poor woman was herself excommunicated be 
cause she was present at the burial of her husband, who for 
his nonconformity had died under the ban of the church. 

It is also recorded that an exo>mmunicated person, in 1667, 
came into churdi during morning service, and refused to leave, 
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whereupon the whole congregation filed out of church. The 
same afternoon the unrepentant offender came again to church, 
and once more the congregation went home, so that little or 
no service was performed. 

Public penance, however, was a very effectual means of dis 
cipline in the church, and apparently took place at the be 
ginning of Lent. For breach of the seventh commandment 
offenders were dad in sackcloth, ashes were put on their heads, 
and they were made to stand in the place of repentance on suc 
cessive Sundays, exposed to open shame, while the parson sternly 
admonished them. In some churches the offenders wore a white 
sheet instead of sackcloth. 

The Church properly punished both men and women for lax 
morals, for defamation of character, and for brawling, and the 
public confession of guilt was extremely effective. Public pen 
ance, however, came to be abused, as a rich man could avoid the 
personal shame in public by paying a fine or by engaging a 
substitute. Fees for the avoidance of penance, in fact, were so 
regularly taken that eventually a proper table of fees was pre 
pared, and this inevitably brought penance into disrepute. The 
period of reconciliation for penitents was Holy week, when the 
Bishop publicly received the contrite offenders back into the 
Church. 

It would also appear that patrons of benefices sometimes 
dealt with churches in remarkably free and easy fashion. There 
are records that in one case a vicarage was pulled down, the 
glebe lost and the tithes detained. The lord of the manor, after 
dismantling the body of the church, had sold the lead and the 
bells, had turned the chancel into a kennel for his greyhounds 
and the steeple into a dovehouse. At Saxby, too, Lord Castle- 
ton's bailiff was found melting in the middle aisle of the church 
the lead he had stripped from the roof. Sir Nathaniel Brent, in 
fact, in his ecclesiastical report on the diocese of Lincoln, found 
that ale-houses, hounds and swine were kept in churchyards, 
and that copes, vestments and valuable plate had been em 
bezzled. 

Then apparently the churches suffered in other ways, for 
their steeples were continually being blown down or struck by 
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lightning. This "act of God" sometimes melted the bells, the 
glass and the lead in the windows, and the damage amounted to 
hundreds of pounds. On one occasion eleven members of the 
congregation were struck by lightning. Sometimes, therefore, 
during a storm, the bells were rang, as it was believed that con 
secrated Mis would drive away devils, disperse storms and 
pestilences, and extinguish fires. 

All who possibly could attended church, and the absentees 
were fined and accused of disloyalty. But in church one did not 
necessarily wear one's finest clothes. In country parishes men 
often wore hunting clothes and arrived with hawk on wrist; 
ladies sometimes sat and listened to the sermon with dog on 
lap. Even children of four years of age were taken to church, 
although the sermon might last anything from one to three 
hours; it was considered an essential part of their education. 
Young women were also ordered to take notes of the sermon. 

The sermon was timed by an hour-glass which stood at the 
side of the pulpit, and as soon as the text was announced the 
hour-glass was turned up. But the sermon was not by any means 
confined to religious matters; the parson spoke of politics, too, 
if he felt inclined. And it is dear that to sleep through the ser 
mon was considered a sad s lapse of duty. In many church^, 
therefore, a "sluggard-waker" was employed. He carried a 
long staff with a knob at the end, with which he prodded any 
male member of the congregation who was dozing. At the other 
end of the staff was a fox's brush, used for rousing a lady. 

The "dog-whipper" in church was also a familiar figure^ his 
duty being to remove all unruly dogs* for which purpose he 
used a pair of wooden tongs which gripped the offender fay the 
neck. The dog whipper sometimes had a special pew, and woe 
betide any stranger who unwittingly sat there. It is recorded, in 
deed, that one man left in his will a sum of money to pay foe 
the employment of a 8 *sluggard-waker" and a "dog-whipper." 
Another man left 5s. a year to pay someone to keep the beys 
in church and churchyard quiet during divine service. 

There was also another little matter in church which could 
net be overlooked; if a man entered wearing spurs which 
made a ringing noise that interrupted the service a small fine 
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was imposed; this was collected by the choir-boys or the beadles. 
There was a ceremony, too, which carefully drew the line be 
tween the social classes. The north door of the church was called 
the Bachelors' porch; men-servants and poor men, therefore, 
used to sit on benches down the north aisle, while the maid 
servants and poor women sat on the south side. After service 
the men formed one line and the women another. Between 
these two lines the clergy and gentry passed out of the church, 
while one line bowed and the other line respectfully curtsied. It 
was a courageous parson, too, who would have ventured to 
start the service before the squire and his attendants were com 
fortably seated in his private pew, with its scarlet hassocks and 
cheerful fire. And it was a bold parishioner who preceded the 
squire out of church. 

Another interesting member of the church was the parish 
clerk, whose duty it was to record the christenings, marriages, 
burials, etc., in the parish register. Sometimes he was not con 
tent with the mere entry, but decided to add a few particulars, 
as "She was berried in a cofin lined with velvett," or (on one 
occasion after a burial) "Merry doings ! " One parish clerk, feel 
ing particularly virtuous after a little extra work, even broke 
into verse : 

Because many leaf es of this book wear toren in twaine 
I thout hit good to wryt them nue again. 

Another worthy clerk was determined to record the troubles 
due to the weather, and inserted after a burial notice : "And 
this very day the moone was new and the snow thawed & the 
frost broke which had lasted from November 26th ... the very 
grave wherein she was buried was frozen 2 feet. We and our 
cartel were in a bad case & we feared worse & just in our ex 
tremity God had pitty on us." 

Sometimes, indeed, the good parish clerk would set down 
where he dined on Sunday, or express his opinion on taxes, etc. 
He and the churchwardens were also responsible for the 
armour, of which every parish was obliged to keep a certain 
amount. These helmets and breastplates generally hung on the 
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wails of the church and had to be exhibited once a year before 
the justices, on which occasion they were cleaned and worn by 
the men, to prove that they were in good order. 

One task which occasionally became necessary in church was 
the clearing of the floor. Many churches were unpaved; grad 
ually, therefore, the floor became full of bones, owing to the 
great number of burials which had taken pkce there. It was then 
arranged for about fifty men to bury this graesome collection 
a long and unpleasant task. But a good dinner followed, with 
plenty of ale. 

The church was also the place where sanctuary could be 
found for those guilty of capital felonies and this right also 
extended to the churchyard and dose adjoining. On reaching 
sanctuary the criminal was bound to declare Ms crime and to 
say that he had come to save his life. Then within forty days he 
might go, dothed in sackdoth, before the coroner, confess the 
crime and take an oath to leave the kingdom for ever, swearing 
not to return until the king's licence was granted to him to do 
so. Another forty days was then allowed in which to prepare 
for his departure, when the coroner would assign him such 
port as he chose foe his embarkation. There he was bound to go, 
carrying a cross in his hand, and to embark with all speed. If he 
did not do so, or if he returned without leave, he was con 
demned to be hanged, unless he happened to be a derk, in 
which case he was allowed benefit of clergy. 

Some sanctuaries (if such privilege was granted by the King's 
charter) could be used even for these who had committed high 
treason, and here a man might ramin undisturbed for life, 
although he still had the option of taking the oath and leaving 
the country for ever. Sanctuary men were allowed to use a 
whittle only at their meals and were obliged to wear a badge; 
also, they were forbidden to leave the precincts between sunset 
and sunrise without the Dean's licence. 

Many of the fai^best dignitaries of the Church were politic 
ians, and held important posts. They had great power and ex 
pected to be implidty obeyed. Archbishops were men of "high 
degree" (at the beginning of the century), who lived in splendid 
state, were served on bended knee and had a train of perhaps 
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two hundred persons. It is said that Archbishop Whitgift (who 
died in the year 1604) "did sometimes ride Into the Citie of 
Canterburie . . . with eight hundred or a thousand horse/ 7 

But such display of power displeased many, especially the 
Puritans. To wear "garments of light hue . . . and apparel of 
silk, richly furred, their caps laced with gold" was (they said) 
like "a peacock that spreadeth his tail when he danceth before 
the hen/' Some bishops, apparently, wore sables, corked 
slippers, trimmed buskins and warm mittons, furred stomachers, 
long gowns. * 'These tender parnels must have one gown for 
the day, another for the night, one long, another short, one for 
the winter, another for the summer, one furred through, an 
other but faced, one for the workday, another for the holyday, 
one of this colour, another of that, one of doth, another of silk 
or damask . . . one afore dinner, another at after/' 

The critic was envious, of course. He himself probably longed 
for a pair of cork slippers or a furred stomacher. Yet it is plain 
that the luxurious ways of Bishops and Ministers invited 
criticism. Bishops also expected both awe and reverence from 
all, and one old Bishop, as he was confirming, used the 
strongest language as the country people pushed in to see the 
ceremony. "Beare off there/' he cried fiercely, "or I'll confirm 
ye with my staffe." The same man would say, pointing to a 
parishioner, "You, behind the beard/' 

There was, in fact, a great distinction between the town and 
country clergy. In the University towns and at the great Cathe 
drals there were eminent divines who were extremely learned 
and had a wide knowledge of life and ecclesiastical history. 
They wore lawn and the scarlet hood, and their sermons were 
models of style. The London clergy, too, were a class apart, and 
were famed far and wide for their learning and eloquence. 

The Parish priest, however, often both poor and ignorant, 
had little social standing, although his position improved as the 
years passed; and for a woman of quality to marry a parson was 
considered a very low and unequal match. George Herbert, the 
poet, was well aware of the fact, and when he (who was nobly 
born) took holy orders he wrote to his wife "You are now a 
minister's wife, and must now so far forget your father's house 
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as not to claim a precedence of any of your parishioners; for 
you are to know that a priest's wife can challenge GO precedence 
or place but that which she purchases by her obliging humility." 
George Herbert is one of the many parsons with means who 
rebuilt and repaired their parsonages, often so sadly neglected. 
He therefore put up above the mantlepiece in his hall the fol 
lowing verse, which can be seen today: 

TO MY SUCCESSOR 

If tfaou chance for to find 
A new house to thy mind 

And built without thy cost, 
Be good to the poor, 
As God gives thee store, 

And then my labour's net lost. 



II. CATHOLICS, QUAKERS, PURITANS, DISSENTERS 
AND JEWS 

To the casual onlooker all was well with the Protestant diurch 
in England at this time, yet Puritans, Dissenters, Quakers s 
Atheists and Papists, with their strong revolutionary views, were 
regarded as a public danger. But Papists wore most feared, as 
many leading families, in spite of the Reformation, still adhered 
to the ancient Catholic faith. The supremacy of the Pope had 
for centuries been considered a fundamental principle of 
Christianity, and many people, therefore, could not reject it, 

The authorities of the Roman Church abroad made great 
efforts to keep in touch with Engish Catholics, and from the 
continent came Jesuit priests, in disguise, prepared to risk im 
prisonment and even death in order to gain converts. These 
men, specially trained for their task, would land secretly In 
England under cover of darkness, from a small boat. They were 
dressed as country gentlemen and used to insinuate themselves 
Into some large house, generally one owned by a rich widow. 
Such a woman was usually an easy convert, and within a short 
time the Jesuit priest was Installed In her household and had 
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persuaded her to sell her estate and give all she possessed to 
the cause. The Jesuit priest would then devote his attention to 
some other large house, usually with equal success. 

There can be no question as to the courage of these men, for 
they lived like hunted animals, rarely daring to go out until 
dark; and if caught they were imprisoned, tortured (to per 
suade them to reveal the names of their friends) and often 
executed. They bore their sufferings with remarkable fortitude, 
and even when they were worn to skeletons at the treadmill 
they still refused to betray their associates. When they escaped 
from prison they continued their work as fearlessly as before. 
They insisted that their faith was the only faith and that all 
who believed otherwise were heretics. When a Protestant re 
fused to be converted they became very angry, for they appar 
ently believed that they were entitled to a large house for their 
purpose, John Gerard, a well-known Jesuit priest, makes it quite 
plain in his diary, for in speaking of a certain lady who refused 
to be converted he says "Through her obstinacy a good Catholic 
house was lost to us . , . and there was not a finer house in the 
whole country. Beautifully built and in most pleasant surround 
ings, it was perfect as a Catholic centre/' 

It must be remembered that in effect these Jesuit priests were 
attemping to seduce the people from the King's (or Queen's) 
allegiance, to the Pope's, the King being the head of the Eng 
lish Protestant Church, and Church and State were one. A law 
had therefore been passed that "whoever will not take the oath 
of allegiance is to be deprived of his life and property." It was 
a perfectly just law, for Queen Elizabeth had been excom 
municated by the Pope, and there is no doubt that at various 
times Catholics had been sent to England for the express pur 
pose of causing civil war and to murder the Queen. They had 
failed, but the very real danger remained. It was therefore a 
capital offence to keep Jesuits or Catholic priests in the house or 
"to protect or succour them/' That is why they were hunted, 
persecuted and regarded as worse than spies. They were not 
easily caught, however, as they built for themselves secret 
hiding-places, in cellars, turrets or behind wainscotes. Some 
times they added a complete wing to a large house, one mansion 
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having eleven secret chambers, arranged "Irrespective of the 
convenience or privacy of the occupants." John Evelyn, in fact, 
when being conducted ova: the Duke of Norfolk's house at 
Weybridge (by his son, Lord Thomas Howard) was shewn all 
the hiding-places of the Popish priests. "He told me" (said 
Evelyn) "he never trusted them with any secret, and used Pro 
testants only in all business of importance/* 

The Jesuit priest in England was determined to celebrate 
Mass with all the pomp and ceremony he loved; he therefore 
set out his splendid altar, and the new converts were initiated 
and took part in all the religious rite. Even servants were con 
verted; yet here lay the danger, as it was generally through 
servants that the priests were betrayed; whereupon without 
warning, the authorities would surround the house and fiercely 
demand entrance, after which they would search every room. 
The priest and his assistants would quickly strip off their vest 
ments, sweep off the altar doth, candles., and plate, hide every 
thing, and creep into their secret holes. There they remained 
for sometimes as long as twelve days, often without fire and 
with little food. It was a serious matter, too, if a priest died in 
such a house, and generally he had to be buried there, owing 
to the danger of bringing out a corpse which could not be 
accounted for. 

Tke case against the Jesuits is that they knew the laws of 
England; they knew, also, how dearly they valued their own 
faith, yet they were determined at all costs to change the faith 
of these who believed themselves to be equally right in their 
religion. One of the Catholic arguments was : "Where was your 
Church before the Reformation?" To which, apparently, Sir 
Henry Wootoo. replied : f 'Where was your face this morning 
before it was washed?" 

The death of Queen Elizabeth and the accession of James 1st 
inspired new liope in the Catholics. Some Scottish Catholics, in 
fact, believed that his throne could only be maintained by the 
help of the Pope (this was probably wishful thinking). Other 
Catholics planned to kidnap the King or to murder him and his 
ministers, and enforce Catholic rale. But such plots were in 
variably discovered, with the help of informers, and after the 
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Gunpowder plot a bitter storm of persecution arose against the 
Catholics. They were even denied burial in parish churchyards 
and were laid in fields, or in gardens or highways. 

However, hope rose again in the hearts of all Catholics when 
Charles I married the Catholic princess, Henrietta Maria. The 
King had promised, secretly, in the marriage treaty, to ease the 
burden of the English Catholics, a fact which became known in 
England. The King did, indeed, make certain significant changes 
in church; he decreed that the Communion table should be 
moved from the middle of the church (where it had stood since 
the Reformation) to the east end, where it was to be railed in 
and called the altar. The use of Popish copes was also insisted 
on. But the laws upholding Catholic persecutions were still in 
force. 

The civil war and the Commonwealth brought fresh troubles 
to the English Catholics, as in 1643 a law was passed which 
gave power to seize two parts of all Catholic estates, both real 
and personal, and Catholics were fined 20 a month for non- 
attendance at the Protestant church. The Commonwealth 
Government was also particularly generous to informers, and 
for the apprehension of a Jesuit priest the same reward was 
given as for a highwayman. Such informers were also allowed 
Is. in the of the total value of the property of Catholics dis 
covered by them. 

Now, too, it was the turn of the Protestants to suffer, for 
under Cromwell's orders churches were damaged and defiled, 
and organs were ripped out and destroyed. Finally the pulpits 
were taken over by the Puritans, and the ejected bishops and 
parsons were forced to take shelter where they could (generally 
as chaplains in the houses of country gentlemen), while Crom 
well appropriated their revenues. 

The Puritans were not a new sect; they had existed long be 
fore the time of the Commonwealth, and as they had for years 
been suspected of some vast underground conspiracy they had 
been severely persecuted. They had never dared to hold a meet 
ing except in secret. But now their time had come, and they 
made the most of it. On the other hand, many so-called Puritans 
had joined the sect because it was obvious that under Cram- 
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well's rule no man could rise to a position of authority unless 

he professed to be a Puritan. How was It possible for Cromwell 
and his advisers to weed out hypocrites? 

As for the genuine Puritans, their "zeal towards God," their 
hatred of sin, their Integrity and their compassion for the poor 
and down-trodden were undeniable. But their creed was a cold 
and harsh one; it to deny all colour, all beauty, all joy 

In life. Puritan morals could apparently only be expressed in 
sober hues a doak of black, a plain band (no lace), a severe 
hat. Fine clothes were sinful; so were drink and games, and 
recreation was mere idleness. Even to gather a flower on the 
Sabbath was a serious offence, and the Puritan meetings were 
dismal affairs, accompanied by such weeping and groaning on 
the part of the congregation that the voice of the preacher could 
scarcely be heard. The Puritan used, whenever possible, the 
imagery and style of Scripture, and he combed the Bible, word 
by word, for texts to fit Ms creed. Puritan ladies were equally 
strait-laced, and wore neither jewels, lace nor braided hair, for 
all these things were "vanity of vanities/' 

The Puritans did not approve of games, either, and de 
nounced football as st a bloody and murdering practice", and a 
game which produced "envy, malice, rancour, dholer, hatred, 
displeasure and enmity/* It was also a sin to hang garlands on 
a maypole, to drink a friend's health, to go hawking., to hunt a 
stag, to pky chess, to wear lovelocks, to [Hit starch Into a ruff, 
to pky the virginals, to read '"The Faery Queen/' Some Puritans 
believed It might be a sin to teach Latin grammax because the 
names of Mais, Bacchus and Apollo occurred In It; paintings 
were also declared to be both idolatrous and indecent, and may 
poles were "stinking idols/* Children, too, were criticised as 
being "conceived in the heat of lust, the secret of shame and 
original sin/* 

In fairness to the Puritans It be admitted that they were 
hostile to all forms of pleasure as tending to "withdraw the 
mind from the contempktioci of things spiritual," thus "jeo 
pardising the soul's salvation," and this utter gravity of outlook 
extended even to their children, whom they named according to 
the virtues they were supposed to seek, or the vices they must 
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avoid. There are records, for instance, of children bearing the 

following names : 

Kill-sin Pemble, 
Faint-not Hurst, 
Fly-debate Smart, 
Fly-fornication Richardson, 
Seek-wisdom Wood, 
Fight-the-good-fight-of -faith White, 
Repentance Avis, 
Tbe-peace-of-God Knight, 
Be-thankful Maynard, 
Be-courteous Cole, 
Safety-on-high Snat, 
Search-the-Scriptures Morton. 

All these names belong to Sussex, where apparently the fash 
ion found particular favour. "Increase" was also a popular 
Christian name, and "Desire" and "Remember" were common 
for girls. There were two brothers named Love and Wrestling 
Brewster. 

It would appear, on the surface, that the Puritans had much 
in common with the Quakers, yet the facts are that during the 
Commonwealth the Quakers were severely persecuted, and their 
teaching was regarded as utterly dangerous. 

Quakers were opposed to all formal prayers or preaching, 
they disliked ceremony, and refused to use the word "you." It 
was against their creed to swear an oath, so they refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Government, a refusal for 
which they were liable to imprisonment. 

As soon as a man became a Quaker he removed from his 
dress all lace, ribbons and useless buttons, and discarded 
jewellery. He refused to take off his hat or bow to anyone, in 
sisting that these were evil customs which had /sprung up in the 
night of darkness." 

And so rises up the sad and lonely figure of George Fox, the 
Quaker, trudging through the countryside, preaching, denounc 
ing, exhorting. He ^s, in fact, a rare example of the fire that 
can burn in a man's heart in his search for a true religion. But 
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what a strange individual he was! As a shepherd boy he used 
to climb mountains, so that he should feel nearer to God, yet 
even there he suffered profoundly. "I saw all was dark and 
undo: the chain of darkness" he said. He walked many nights 
alone, in utter torment of soul, and at last he wait to see a 
priest, who advised him to take tobacco and sing psalms. This 
advice infuriated him. "Tobacco was a thing I did not love, and 
psalms I was net in a state to sing. I could not sing," he said. 
His "temptations," too, were so terrifying that when it was day 
he wished for night, and when it was night he wished for day. 
Other priests he consulted seemed like "empty hollow casks/* 
and in despair he fasted for days, sat in hollow trees, walked 
in solitary places and slept undo: hedges. But wherever he went 
he continued to point out the awful error of their ways to all he 
met. "Chambering and wantonness" roused him to fury ? "star- 
gazers" and "rhyme-makers" he condemned as utterly wicked, 
and "jangling professors" were loathsome. He was determined, 
too, not to take off his hat; and in defence of his principles he 
argued with judges, juries, priests and noblemen. He told both 
men and women that their hearts were rotten and that their 
gods were their beUies. So fiercely did he denounce than, in 
deed, that they "flew like chaff" before him into their house 
and shops. 

It was the sight of a "steeple-boose" which enraged him 
most; "it struck at my life," he said; it was not to be borne. 
Walking boldly into the church he would cause a fearful dis 
turbance and the service could not possibly continue undo: the 
torrent of his words. He was ejected, beaten, pelted with stones, 
dods, coals and water; he was thrown into ponds and ditches, 
and sometimes in order to drown Ms accusing voice his hearers 
beat drums and kettles. To be set in the stocks became a common 
ocoifrenGe and even there he was threatened with whips. Finally 
he was put into a "nasty, stinking prison" whore the gaoler 
beat him with a great cudgel. George Fox's answer was to sing 
lewdly. 

His fame spread, of course; and great ladles and countesses 
came to visit him,. When at last he was released from prison 
he continued to preach as before, travelling the country, day and 
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night, in all weathers, and incidentally, making thousands of 
converts. He mellowed a little as time went on, but the fire 
within him never died out. His simple creed, which acknow 
ledged neither priesthood, sacraments nor dogma could not fail 
to appeal to a certain type of mind. Yet had George Fox lived a 
century before he would have been burnt at the stake. He was 
not sufficiently mad to go to Bedlam, yet if many other men with 
original views had behaved in the same outrageous manner, 
social life would have been utterly spoilt. He believed that to 
speak of the month of March was to worship the bloodthirsty 
god Mars, and that to talk of Monday was to pay idolatrous 
homage to the moon. To say "Good morning!" and "Good 
evening!" was wrong, for that implied that God had made bad 
days and bad nights. He could not bow to anyone because, 
he said, the woman in the Gospel was bowed together, but 
she ceased to bow as soon as divine power had liberated her 
from the powers of the Evil One. 

Many of Fox's followers were equally difficult to deal with. 
They would enter the church while the service was in progress, 
and in a loud hysterical voice proceed to denounce the parson as 
"covetous, greedy, a deceiver of the people," etc. They would 
then abuse members of the congregation. One Quaker addressed 
a parson as "Thou fiery fighter, green-headed trumpeter, thou 
hedgehog and grinning dog, thou bastard that tumbled out of 
the mouth of the Babylonish bawd, thou mole, thou tinker, thou 
wheelbarrow whirligig, firebrand adder and scorpion 
louse cowdung, moon-calf, ragged tatterdemallion, Judas," 
etc. 

When finally these fanatical Quakers were ejected from the 
church they continued their ravings in the churchyard as the 
congregation came out of church. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that they were sometimes roughly treated, for to the average 
man or woman they were preaching an extremely dangerous 
heretical doctrine, which might pervert one's neighbours or 
children, and so condemn them to eternal torment. This was not 
to be borne, and neighbours sometimes retaliated by throwing 
fire, water, dirt and cowdung into their houses. Sometimes they 
broke the windows and tried to belabour the Quakers with 
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sticks and staves. Husbands, too, sometimes rose in anger 
against newly converted wives, and one husband beat his 
Quaker wife unmercifully, tried to throttle her and finally 
chained her up. It is true she had previously gone to church and 
hysterically interrupted the parson. 

Feeling often rose high, in fact, on both sides, and according 
to Ellwood, the Quaker, one particular Justice of the Peace 
rushed upon some Quakers with drawn sword as they were 
carrying a coffin containing the body of one of their friends. The 
coffin was thrown to the ground and the Quakers were arrested 
by the Constable. Frequently, also, Quakers were kept in prison 
for months before they were tried, and it is recorded that 
were seized as vagabonds, put with a vile crew and sent off to 
Jamaica. 

Another remarkable figure who strongly influenced religious 
thought after the Restoration was John Banyan. He too comes 
vividly bef ore us as a man of great courage. He was a tinker of 
humble birth, and in early childhood and youth he too was 
haunted by ft the thoughts of the fearful torments of hell-fire". 
He was terrified, he says, with dreadful visions and fearful 
dreams. "Yea/' he says, "I was also then so overcome with 
despair of life and heaven that I should often wish, dither that 
there had been no hdl or that I had been a devil, that I might 
be rather a tormentor than be tormented myself*. That was the 
doctrine in which as a child he had been reared. 

As a dissenter he refused to go to church or to use the Com 
mon Prayer Book, and he was charged with "devilishly and per 
niciously abstaining from coming to church to hear divine 
service and for being a common upholder of several unlawful 
meetings and axweoiides''. He was finally imprisoned, and 
warned that unless he ceased to preach he would be "banished 
the realm". For twdve years he lay in Bedford Gaol, where the 
prisoners slept on straw in cold ceils; gaol fever was prevalent, 
and Bunyan had neither chair nor stool. He was nevertheless 
obliged to pay the gaoler for his board and lodging and for 
many "privileges**. He was sent to prison again in 1675 for a 
short time, and during these unhappy years he wrote The Pil 
grim's Progress, a wonderf ul example of story-telling and a 
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beautiful allegory. It was perfectly suited to the simple people 
for whom he wrote and was widely read; its influence on reli 
gious thought cannot be doubted. 

But the persecution of dissenters continued; their doctrines 
were declared to be seditious, and their meetings could only 
take place, therefore, in secret and at night. They met in the 
roofs of houses, climbing in through trapdoors, and were all 
disguised. Spies and informers against them were well paid, 
and such spies would climb trees and range the woods for days 
in search of dissenters' meetings. 

Many of the nonconformists were poor people who could 
not possibly pay the heavy fines levied on them for attending 
meetings; 20 was a vast sum to a poor artisan in those days. 
Their goods were therefore distrained, and a blacksmith would 
be deprived of all his tools, including the very anvil on which 
he worked. They would take the weaver's loom, a load of wood 
from the carpenter or pipe maker, and the farmer's cows, carts, 
hay and barley. A file of musketeers would appear, and teams 
of oxen with carts would be commandeered to take away the 
goods. From one poor widow, indeed, all her possessions were 
carted away, even the beds and sheets. 

The Parliament of Charles II, in fact, will always be remem 
bered for its persecuting spirit and its venal corruption. What 
a grievous tyranny it was, too, that a man like Bunyan should 
have been imprisoned under conditions of the greatest hard 
ship, for nearly twelve years, merely for teaching working 
people the knowledge of the Scriptures and the practice of vir 
tue! He was a young man at the time, in the fullness of life and 
love of action, with a deep affection for his wife and children, 
yet he was prevented from earning for them what they needed. 

Under the rule of James II the Dissenters fared no better, 
and after Judge Jeffreys' campaign of blood and horror there 
was a renewed crusade against religious liberty. Spies and 
informers plied their odious trade, and day after day meetings 
were violently interrupted, while men and women were hurried 
to prison. The Protestants, too, came in for their share of 
trouble, as week by week James ruthlessly pursued his plan of 
changing England into a Roman Catholic country. But when he 
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ordered the clergy to read the Declaration of Indulgence from 
the pulpits, most parsons refused to do so, and the few who 
obeyed were inaudible, as the aggregation loudly sang psalms. 

At this time, in fact, there was throughout the country the 
greatest excitement, and riots broke out in many places. At 
Coventry and Worcester the Roman Catholic worship was 
violently interrupted, and at Bristol there was a profane and 
indecent pageant, in which the Virgin Mary was represented 
by a buffoon, and a mode host was carried in procession. The 
soldiers were called out, blows were exchanged, and fighting 
took place. 

The agitation in London was even more disturbing, as when 
a Roman Catholic chapel was fitted up in Lime Street great 
crowds assembled to attack it, the priests were insulted, and the 
crucifix was taken out and set up cm the parish pump. The Lord 
Mayor, who came to restore order, was received with fierce cries 
of "No wooden gods!" and "No popery !", and only the train 
bands were able to disperse the crowds. 

But when finally the public had made it dear to the King 
that they would not tolerate Roman Catholicism, and had in 
vited William of Orange to take the throoe, the mob showed 
its feelings in no uncertain manner. They pulled down nun 
neries and Popish chapels, drank the priests' wine and beer 5 and 
made bonfires of everything they could lay their hands on. They 
pillaged the Spanish Ambassador's house and burnt his priceless 
library, they carried away jewels, plate, clothes, and even the 
very boards and rafters of the house. 

But how, we may ask, did members of other faiths fare in 
this intolerant age? There were, for instance, the Jews, of which 
there was a considerable number in London at that time. Many 
were distinguished physicians, others were connected with city 
finance and commerce; a great many ware money-lenders. The 
Protestant Church, however, regarded usury (the taking of 
interest for mosey lent), as a grievous sin; they therefore be 
lieved the soils of Jews to be irretrievably lost "A usurer is 
a figure of misery," wrote Nicholas Breton. "His eye is dosed 
f rom pity and his hand from charity; Ms ear from compassion, 
and his heart f rom piety. While he lives he is the hate of a 
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Christian, and when he dies he goes with horror to hell . . . He 
is the kind of cancer that with the teeth of interest eats out 
the hearts of the poor ... In sum, he is a servant of dross . . . 
and a devil in the world." 

These Jews were obliged to conceal their religion and to 
conform outwardly to the English Church. They attended 
church and were married in church, yet they had a secret syna 
gogue and worshipped there. Their children, too, were appar 
ently not baptized in church, for there are no records of bap 
tisms of Jews in parish registers. Is it surprising, therefore, that 
the Jews bound themselves loyally together? It was their only 
chance of existing in such a harsh world. 

But the Revolution of 1688 must at least have brought some 
benefits to the Jews, and the Toleration Act which followed 
established a new order in religious thought, for the cruel per 
secution of men for their religious views ceased. No other law, 
in fact, has diminished the sum of human suffering so much, 
and brought peace and security to so many individuals. Another 
important reform produced by the Revolution was the full 
establishment of the liberty of unlicensed printing. The censor 
ship, which under some form or other, had existed, with rare 
and short intermissions, from the time of Henry VIII, expired, 
and has never since been renewed. 



Love and Marriage 

On you, sweet wife, is all my song, 
Morning, evening and all along. 

Seventeenth- century song. 

IT is dear, from all the evidence, that love matches, even 
between young people, were rare 3 except amongst the 
labouring classes; for marriage was a carefully considered 
contract arranged by parents, who regarded it as a solemn 
duty to pair off their childroa at the earliest opportunity. 

Every marriage entailed a great deal of correspondence and 
many interviews, with some bargaining oa both sides, and all 
considerations were weighed the expectations, the "portion", 
and any debts or mortgages with which the estates might be en 
cumbered. All deeds were inspected by the family lawyers, and 
settlements for children who might be bom of the marriage 
were carefully prepared. Finally the marriage contract was 
solemnly signed before witnesses, and the cotiple in question, 
having been f 'chosen" by parents, generally became fond of 
each other and were anxious to be married,. The lovers would 
exchange various tokens perhaps a ring engraved with a motto 
("Love thy true friend" was a favourite inscription) or a lock 
or hair to be worn as a bracelet. As both men and women wore 
long hair, either of the loveis could cot a tress. These lexis 
were greatly prized, and were combed and curled and kissed. 
A girl might also give her lover a silk handkerchief , which he 
would wear in his hat as Ms mistress's favour; or sometimes 
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a young man, determined to show that his affections were en 
gaged, would wear a long "love-lock", or a flower in his ear, a 
gesture that occasioned neither surprise nor remark. 

As children were taught from birth to obey their parents 
without question, there was rarely any opposition to a father's 
choice of marriage partner. If, however^ a high-spirited daugh 
ter had the temerity to object, she would probably be warned 
that unless she complied she would be sent to "a remote place 
in the country", where in miserable confinement she might come 
to realize where her duty lay. Her father, in fact, had the law 
on his side, and to rebel was considered not only undutiful but 
ungrateful. A daughter's only way of avoiding a marriage, 
therefore, was to elope, if she could find a rich lover who would 
accept her without a "portion" (this was rare indeed) or to seek 
the protection of the church and enter a nunnery; but such a 
course was not open to a Protestant. 

Fathers possessed the sole legal rights over their children. 
Frequently, therefore, daughters were used as pawns to advance 
the wealth and position of the parents. "I mean to marry my 
daughter to 2,000 a year" wrote a rich man. Another father 
argued that he certainly saw no reason to consult his daughter's 
wishes as to the "disposing" of her, for "if a man is about to 
sell an estate, does he enquire whether it will please his tenants 
or not to be transferred to a new landlord?" 

The guardian of an heiress also had the power to dispose of 
her hand in marriage, or to sell his right which held good 
even against the child's mother for a considerable sum of 
money. Unscrupulous men, therefore^ did not hesitate to 
arrange marriages for such heiresses, to their own financial 
advantage. To become the ward of a rich minor, indeed, was 
considered an excellent investment. 

Nevertheless there were fathers who did not attempt to force 
their children to marry without affection, though these were few 
and far between, and were generally regarded as cranks. For it 
was believed to be foolish to refuse to use the powers given 
by law. 

The voluminous correspondence and memoirs of the time, 
however, seem to show that the greater number of marriages 
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were felicitous, and that there existed between husbands and 
wives a remarkably high level of mutual affection and confi 
dence. Most couples realized that divorce was practically im 
possible; they therefore took their obligations, duties and cour 
tesies to each other most seriously. They apparently saw that it 
was greatly to their mutual advantage to cement the partnership 
into a harmonious marriage, and a mother would solemnly 
warn her daughter that ec She who makes her bed well shall lie 
at ease". The ancient maxim was also often quoted: "There 
is nothing mightier and nobler than when man and wife are 
of one heart and mind in an house." 

Boys could be legally married when they were fourteen^ and 
girls when they were twelve, kit fifteen or sixteen was usual for 
girls, and seventeen for boys. When children were married at 
a very early age, they remained with their parents until they 
were old enough to start an establishment of their own, and 
the marriage was not consummated until that time. There are 
instances, too, of a man deciding to marry one of his friend's 
children, although the prospective bride was still a baby. A cer 
tain earl, for instance, cm visiting a friend, took a great fancy 
to one of the children, a baby in the arms of her nurse. He 
thereupon asked to be accepted as a future son-in-kw, and the 
father agreed. The Earl waited for the child to grow up, the 
marriage was a happy one, and the Countess bore her husband 
thirteen children. 

But perhaps one of the most diarming pieces of evidence 
of a felicitous marriage is contained in a letter written by a 
husband in 1670 to his young wife: "Dearest; I want nothing 
this night to complete the joy I am in but thy dear company 
and the brats . . . Dear heart, I am never so pleased as when 
I am writing to thee. No news is pleasant to me but what I have 
from thee that tfaoa and thine are well/' And Ms wife wrote 
in reply, st My dear, dear soil, I met thy very kind letter. I shall 
treasure it up amongst those things I love best, for I am sure 
it pleases me better thaa any jewel in my cabinet 1 ' 

Another devoted husband placed this epitaph on bis wife's 
grave: 
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Thou wast too good to live on earth with me 
And I not good enough to die with thee. 

But perhaps it is Henry King who wrote the most eloquent 
tribute to his tenderly loved wife after her death : 

Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed 

Never to be disquieted. 

My last goodnight; thou wilt not wake 

Till I thy fate shall overtake; 

Till age, or grief, or sickness, must 

Marry my body to that dust 

It so much loves, and fill the room 

My heart keeps empty in that tomb. 

Stay for me there; I will not fail 

To meet thee in that holy vale, 

And think not much of my delay; 

I am already on the way, 

And follow thee with all the speed 

Desire can make, or sorrow breed. 

Each minute is a short degree, 

And every hour a step towards thee . . . 

We remember, too, Joseph Hall, who later became Bishop 
of Exeter, and the charming account he gives of his own mar 
riage : "Walking from the Church on the Monday in the Whit- 
sun week ... I saw a comely and modest gentlewoman stand 
ing at the door of that house where we were invited to a wed 
ding dinner, and enquiring of that worthy friend whether he 
knew her. 'Yes* (quoth he) 1 know her well and have be 
spoken her for your wife/ When I farther demanded an account 
of that answer, he told me she was the daughter of a gentle 
man whom he much respected . . . that out of an opinion of 
the fitness of that match for me he had already treated with her 
father about it, whom he found very apt to entertain it, advising 
me not to neglect the opportunity, and not concealing the just 
praises of modesty, piety, good disposition, and other virtues 
that were lodged in that seemly presence. I listened to the 
notion as sent from God, and at last, upon due prosecution, 
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happily prevailed, enjoying the comfortable society of that 
meet help for the space of forty-nine years." 

Another delightful example of conjugal felicity is that of 
John Hoskyns, who after a marriage of ten years could still 
write to his wife : "The longer I love thee the more impotmtiy 
and infinitely I love/* He wrote to her always as "Sweet hart" 
or "Most lovinge wife 9 *. 

All these sevmteenth<entuty marriages tad teen arranged 
by friends or relatives; they were not the result of "falling in 
love". "Falling in love," in fact, was regarded as a piece of 
unforgivable folly, and it is recorded that when "a girl in 
Chambridg shier" had "drounded her selfe for love", there 
was little sympathy. "But more fool shee," exclaimed oneyoung 
lady, "for that is but cold love, methinks". 

Very occasionally, however, a girl tried to arrange her own 
marriage, and she generally took care to make her meaning 
quite plain. "Whereas you desired me to make enquiry of you 
and your estate/ 9 wrote a young woman of the time, "I cannot 
hear of any you have at all and I would have you know without 
an estate I will never marry you nor no man living, and such an 
estate as my friends like of. Dorothy Osbome, too (who 
later became Lady Temple), confessed that she did not mind 
being poor but could not by marrying a man with no fortune 
bear to expose herself "to people's scorn". "Is there anything 
thought so indiscreet or that makes one more contemptible?" 
she asks. Such was the prevailing attitude. She did, indeed, 
marry her lover, Sir William Temple, later, but net until the 
fortune was assured, although there is no doubt that they loved 
eadh other. In the meantime she was obliged to bear wftfc 
patience the coldness and anger of her brother because she was 
determined to wait for her lover. 

Not all marriages* however, were so successful, as it is 
recorded that one good kdy was so unhappily married that her 
husband threatened to stab her, and vowed that he would never 
be at rest "until he had washed his hands in her blood". This 
marriage, incidentally, took place during tifae civil war, and was 
arranged in haste and without good advice. 

Other tragedies in marriage occurred when a daughter actively 
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disliked the choice of her parents, or when a young girl was 
married to an old man. Yet such marriages were the exception 
rather than the rule, as the natural affection of parents for their 
children generally prevented such unsuitable arrangements. 

The fact remains, however, that marriage was a very unequal 
partnership, for by law a man was the absolute master of his 
wife's person and her entire estate. The very garments she wore 
belonged to her husband, and she wore them (as the law ex 
pressed it) "as suitable to his quality and to do him honour". A 
woman might bring a large fortune to her husband and yet be 
compelled to sue him for a scanty pittance out of it to enable 
her to live. In cases of offence against the marital state, the 
English law, too, was grossly unjust, for if the woman was 
the offender she forfeited all right to maintenance and dower 
at common law, while if the man was the guilty party the wife 
could legally be divested of her own property. Even if she had 
brought the whole of her property to the marriage she was 
fortunate if she had a fifth part of it assigned to her, her hus 
band being left in possession of the remainder. Such cases as 
this occurred frequently. 

Wives also had no legal right to the earnings of their own 
industry or talent, even in cases where they had been deserted 
by their husbands, or had been compelled by ill-usage to with 
draw from cohabitation. A wife might obtain employment in 
a shop or factory for the support of herself and her children 
(to which her husband did not contribute a shilling), but he 
could legally seize all that she had earned or acquired, when 
ever he chose to do so, and could squander this money on the 
most dissolute revellings, or the vilest associates. A wife's only 
safe course, in fact, was to hide from him and carry on her 
business in another name. 

It is dear that wives were so commonly regarded as chattels 
that they were frequently sold in the open market, being trans 
ferred from one man to another as coolly as a farmer would sell 
a cow. They were generally sold in the cattle market, and it is 
recorded that occasionally a child was included in the bargain. 
One wife was apparently sold for five guineas, and her former 
husband was so pleased with this sum that he went to Stow- 
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market and ordered the parish bells to be mug. A man also 
had the legal right to send his children away from their mother 
and to deprive her of the means of seeing them, or of corres 
ponding with them. Yet this same man might be a monster of 
vice, and the mother a pattern of virtue. 

A wedding could take place at any time, either in church oc 
in a house, bait for a church wedding it was not necessary foe 
the barms to be oiled in church; they could also be called in 
the market place, by the bell-man, as part of his duties. 

A country wedding was the prettiest ceremony, and attended 
by many delightful old customs, one of which was to present 
the bridegroom, on his wedding morning,, with a bu&cfa of 
rosemary tied with ribbons; this was brought fay smiling young 
girls. In the procession to church the bridegroom was escorted 
by young bachelors, and the bride was led to church by two 
young boys. A brideoip of siiYer gilt was carried before the 
bride, "wherein was a goodly branch of rosemary, gilded and 
very fair, hung about with silken ribands of all colours". The 
musicians came next, and then followed the bridesmaids, carry 
ing bride-cakes and garlands of lowers, or gided wheat. 

Wedding favours (ribbons of various colours arranged in 
knots) were distributed to all the guests, and were worn in the 
hat or on the breast 

like streamers in the painted sky 
At every breast the favours fly. 

The bridesmaids also trimmed the bridal bed with coloured 
ribbons and sprigs of rosemary. Rosemary, in fact, played a 
great part in all weddings, and sprigs dipped in scented water 
were distributed to all the guests. It was also the custom, before 

drinking the health of the bride and bridegroom, to dip the 
sprigs of rosemary in the sack. 

" Let us dip our rosemaries 
In erne rich bowl of sack 
To this brave girl and to the gentleman/ 9 

The wedding was not complete without flowers in abundance 
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emblems of love and fertility but these were not expensive, 

as damask roses at that time cost only 7d. a hundred. 

When the wedding-supper, the horse-play, and the merry 
dancing came to an end, the bride was undressed by her maids 
and put to bed. The bridegroom was then undressed by his 
men and taken to join the bride. The stockings were thrown 
for luck and the couple were given a strong cawdle to drink. 
The bride was then heartily kissed by all the guests, the cur 
tains were discreetly drawn round the bed, and the guests re 
tired. The following morning another sack posset would be 
brought to the bride and bridegroom. 

There was, as a rule, no honeymoon, but the first few weeks 
of married life were spent at home, receiving company. Bride 
and groom therefore were expected to wear their finest clothes. 
It was a busy time for the new bride. 

Presents of fine gloves in various colours trimmed with lace 
and embroidery, were frequently sent as favours to friends and 
relatives after a wedding, and in return came the good wishes, 
invariably accompanied by the wish that children would soon 
make their appearance, a wish which bride and groom fervently 
echoed. 

The young artisan or clerk also sighed for married bliss 

tf For fain would I leave a single life 
If I could get me a good wife." 

And his chief aim in regard to marriage was to find "a most 
truly modest virtuous maiden". But as "all the world loves a 
lover*' sometimes he was provided with a bride, and a suitable 
marriage was carefully arranged for him, by some lady or 
gentleman interested in his welfare. It is recorded, for instance, 
by Samuel Pepys, that two wealthy citizens left their estates, 
one to a "Blewcoat boy", and the other to a "Blue-Coat-Girl" in 
Christ's Hospital. The magistrates, therefore, arranged a match 
which ended in a public wedding, he in his "habit of blew-satin, 
ledd by 2 of the Girls, and shee in blew, with an apron green 
and petticoat yellow, all of sarcennett". They were married in 
the Guildhall chapel by the Dean of St. Paul's, and the young 
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bride was given away by the Lord Mayor. Hie wedding dinner 
took place in the Hospital Hall 

A kindly custom also existed with regard to paupers, as it 
was usual to make collections at the church door, after the 
wedding. The amount of money collected for the young couple 
was apparently very considerable. 

Illegal marriages were fairly common, and vagabonds ailed 
Strollers' Priests would marry couples over a dead horse, the 
bride and bridegroom merely shaking hands over the carcase, 
whereupon they were pronounced man and wife. Couples desir 
ing to be married secretly in Louden could also go to the 
Fleet and King's Bench prisons, where degraded parsons, in 
prison for debt, were willing to perform the ceremony. Some 
of these lovers admitted that they had been acquainted for only 
a few days. When the Fleet came into port; too, there were as 
many as two or three hundred sailors married in a day, often 
with women whom they had just met. If necessary, the clergy 
officiating at these illegal marriages could insert any date asked 
for cm the marriage certificate. It was also possible to be mar 
ried secretly at many inns, the owner daiming that he had a 
licence to do so; and such inns wore called appropriately "The 
Hand in Hand'*. 

A woman who did not many was placed in an unenviable 
position, as if she was of good family she could not take a 
post, except perhaps as a lady's waiting-woman. The girl in 
humbler circumstances was more fortunate, as she could go into 
service. But she, too, was usually anxious to marry and was not 
averse to asking some old woman for a love diarm. Of perhaps 
on Midsummer Night she would solemnly perform one of the 
old superstitions she had learnt from her mother. It was said 
that if she ran three times round the church sowing hemp seed 
as she ran, and repeated the words : 

Hemp seed I sow let hemp seed grow; 
He that will my sweetheart be 
Come after me and mow, 

the shadow or ghost of her future husband would follow with 
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a scythe, as if he were mowing. She would also, on Mid 
summer's Eve, hang a shift by the fire, and as the church clock 
struck twelve it was said that her future husband would come 
and turn the shift. 

There was, of course, a type of love which had less to do with 
marriage, and the poets of the time wrote exquisite verse on the 
subject : 

Come my Celia, let us prove 
While we can the sports of love; 
Time will not be ours for ever; 
We at length our good will sever. 
Suns that set may rise again, 
But if once we lose this light 
*Tis with us perpetual night. 
Why should we defer our joys? 
Fame and rumour are but toys. 
Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of a few poor household spies? 
Or his easier ears beguile, 
Thus removed by our wile? 
'Tis no sin love's fruit to steal, 
But the sweet thefts to reveal; 
To be taken, to be seen; 
These have crimes accounted been. 

Women,, in fact, were particularly frowned upon when they 
lost their virtue, yet apparently most men were anxious to per 
suade them to do so and were bold in their amorous advances. 
Fortunately the young gentlewoman was well guarded by ser 
vants and diaperones (it had been found necessary); she rarely 
strayed. It was the buxom labourer's daughter or pretty serving 
wench who more often fell from grace. Virgins therefore, were 
particularly honoured. "A virgin is the beauty of Nature/' 
declared Breton . . . "She is of creatures the rarest, of women 
the chiefest, of nature the purest, and of wisdom the choicest" 

Any young girl who died a virgin in fact, was entitled to 
a maiden's garland to be hung in church. This was a paper 
flower-and-ribbon arrangement fixed over a circular framework. 
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Streamers came down from the top, and the girl's name and 
date of death were written on a piece of paper or cloth; occa 
sionally, also, a pious sentiment was added. These garlands 
were generally suspended from the lower teams of the church 
roof, and were hung as an emblem of the virgin's reward in the 
Heavenly Church. 

It was St. Valentine's Day which provided some outlet for 
love's celebration and one's secret fancy, and a woman would 
select a man to be her valentine (or vice versa); he, in return, 
was expected to make a handsome present, perhaps (as Pepys) 
"six paires of gloves, cost me 40s." The poor, of course, could 
not afford to make handsome presents but they chose their 
valentines nevertheless and appropriately celebrated the occa 
sion. "How many lips have been worn out with kissing at the 
street door or in the entry, in a winking blind evening", re 
marked one writer. As for "wanton women", erne could tell 
such a wench (said Dekker) "by her bkck patch worne on 
the side of her browe". 



Children 



Upon my lap my sovereign sits 
And sucks upon my breast; 
Meantime his love maintains my life 
And gives my sense her rest. 
Sing lullaby, my little boy; 
Sing lullaby mine only joy. 

Richard Rowland 

To the average mother, who was usually married very 
young, children were born in quick succession, and there 
was generally a new arrival every year. But owing to 
lack of medical knowledge and ignorance of infant feeding, 
child mortality was extremely high. Indeed, at the age of seven 
teen a girl was often a mother who had buried two children. 
Lady Fanshawe, for instance, whose memoirs give us such a 
dear picture of the times, bore to her husband fourteen chil 
dren, yet only one son and three daughters survived. Most of 
her children were buried "in their chrisom robes". Dorothy 
Osborne, too (later Lady Temple), whose letters are so charm 
ing, had nine children, but only two survived. Such children 
were often passionately desired and greatly loved and the 
mother's only consolation was that the cradle was soon filled 
again. 

The verses which were pkced on the small tombstones were 
often very pathetic : 
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Heere lies a Hossum of the worlde's greate tree 
Which was as faire as buds of roses tee. 
She died an infant; heaven was made for socfae. 
live thou as infants doe, shalt have as muche. 

When a woman found herself "with dhilde" there was ao 
false modesty about such a happy and natural event; she had 
the good sense to be proud of it, and she tied a girdle round her 
waist, so that all should know. As a rule, die wore, at such 
a time an "eagle-stone" (about the size of a walnut) suspended 
round her nedc This was supposed to keep women from the 
danger of a miscarriage and was worn all through the preg 
nancy; it was then lent to some other friend for the same pur 
pose. 

Most fathers were apparently devoted to their children, and 
when away would enquire after "the swat bates" or "the merry 
rogues", and rarely forgot to refer to the child which was "cm 
the way". One feed husband spoke of the unborn child, in a 
letter to his wife, as "the little kicker in the dark" a charming 
nom-de-plume. And his wife, in her Idlers, addressed her 
husband as "My dearest deare" or "My deare love", though 
young wives married to older men wrote to their husbands as 
"Sir" or "Deare Sir". 

The baby's cradle, carved, painted and gilded, was made by 
the village carpenter, and lasted for generations. Unlike the 
modem child, the baby was always rocked when it cried, and 
as the cradle stood on the floor the nuise could rode ft with her 
foe* as she worked at her sewing or knitting. She would sing 
at the same time one of the old lullabies. **Roek-a-by, baby, thy 
cradle is green" was popular, and had beea handed down from 
nurse to child for generations. 

Mod: babies were still swaddled like mommies foe the first 
few weeks (or months) of life, the purpose of this vary dd 
custom being apparently to keep the tiny limbs straight. Later 
on, the child was dressed like a miniature adult the cottager's 
child in simple homespun, and the rich child in a tightly laced 
bodice, a stiff f arthingale, and a tiny cap. It was necessary for 
rank to be observed even in the cradle. If the mother was unable 
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to feed the child, some healthy young village girl was engaged 
as a wet nurse, and she came to live in the house. Nurses were 
plentiful, though not always satisfactory. Sometimes they "over 
laid" a child, sometimes they got drunk, and sometimes they 
were "mighty proud and passionate". 

Children were always put to bed with prayers, and the sign 
of the cross was made over them, so that they would not be 
stolen out of their cradles by witches. 

- Well-born children were most carefully trained, their parents 
considering it a grave duty to see that they were ' 'reared in 
learning and virtue". They were taught to "walk with a courtly 
carriage", and even little girls were cast face downwards and 
whipped severely for breaches of civility or deportment. The 
child, apparently, bore no resentment, and was frequently made 
to kiss the rod in token of penitence and submission. A boy 
would write to his father "Honoured Sir, I was whiped this 
morning, but I have praied for my fait and my mother and I 
are loveing again. I present my humble duty". 

Children, in fact, were not appreciated for their childishness 
but were trained as early as possible for the tasks that lay ahead 
of them to be responsible, honourable, courteous and indus 
trious men and women. They were therefore precocious in many 
ways, but had a real respect for age and authority. Life was 
a precious gift which was meant to be noble. 

Jack Veraey, for instance ( The Verney Letters), at the age of 
ten, wrote solemnly to his father of his intentions. He declared 
that he would study his book, take pains with his guitar, not 
spend money in "frute or gunpowder, nor play with naughty 
street boys, nor stand about at the fair when the sun is hot, nor 
eat cherries nor ever disoblige the best of fathers". Lady Fan- 
shawe too, had strong views about children's behaviour, and 
she warned her son gravely to "hate idleness and curb all 
passions", to be true in all words and actions, "unnecessarily 
deliver not your opinion ... Be charitable in all thought, word 
and deed and ever ready to forgive injuries done to yourself". 

She begged him to be "civil and obliging to all" and 
to manage his fortune prudently. Finally she gave warning 
that "if you embark yourself in perpetual conversation or 
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recreation you will certainly shipwreck your mind and for 
tune". 

Children were taught to their as "Sir" and 

"Madam", and in their letters they never to present their 

"humble duty". They were not allowed, either, to forget the 
rank of their parents, and the of a con 

clude her Idler by writing, ff l am, my lord s your 
daughter". 

There were of K^les oj far Children which 

set out explicitly what was expected of them. They were par 
ticularly enjoined to be courteous on all occasions and to "rise 
betimes" and say morning to everyone they met; grace 

after meals must never be forgotten, nor a prayer for the 
in pain. Idleness was to be particularly guarded against, and 
they were solemnly told to honour their parents and kneel daily 
and ask a blessing. They were instructed to "walk demurely in 
the streets", not to go birds'-nesting, or throw at dogs or 

hogs, and to keep dear of fire and water and the of wells 

and brooks. It was a breach of manners to put their elbows 
on the table or grin or talk too much at times, and 

were warned not to spill food, at the dheese, throw 
on the floor or wipe their knives on the table-cloth. It was 
unpardonable to scratch themselves at table, blow their 
play with their sp0ons s or dip their in the salt cellars. 

When addressed it was manners to quite still and 

look the speaker in the face, if to by an older 

the cap should be doffed and the knee bent. Amongst many 
other instructions they were told that it was cruel to "scorn 
the poor". 

Children, in fact, were severely in places; neverthe 
less it was aa age of family love and tenderness. Sir 
Thomas Browne for instance, to pky Ms grandchild to 
sleep with a fiddle, and Jeremy Taylor, the famous divine and 
author, spoke of children as "those dear pledge . How charm 
ingly he wrote of "their innocences ^^ imperfections,, their 
stammering, their little angers". He declared that he who did 
not love Ms wife and children "feeds a lioness at home and 
broods a aest of sorrow". Another contemporary author wrote 
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exquisitely about children : "His father hath writ him as his own 
little story wherein he treads those days of his life he cannot 
remember, and sighs to see what innocence he has outlived." 

If the mother erred at all in the upbringing of her children 
it was over the vexed problem of sin. This was sometimes a 
little ovcrstressed (she had caught the idea from the pulpit), 
and we find Lady Harley, for instance, describing (in 1670) how 
her smaE boy woke in terror during the night because he had 
heard of "the sin against the Holy Ghost which was unpardon 
able but did not know what sin it was and was afraid to ask lest 
he had committed it". The poor child wept and could not 
sleep, because he was convinced that If he died he would go 
tohelL 

The dreaded smallpox always caused much anxiety to the 
parents of a young family, as it could go through the house like 
a pkgue. Fortunately children seemed to fare better in this 
disease than adults, and at least after recovery there was no 
danger of a second attack. The mother and father were usually 
safe, having had the disease already. If not, their chance of 
recovery was a small one. In childbirth too, there was always 
an element of risk, and it is sad to realise how many mothers 
died in giving birth to children. Few women indeed, lived to a 
great age there were too many hazards and only the really 
robust woman could stand the strain of such frequent child- 
bearing. Often the mother died in her early thirties, when her 
husband usually married again generally a young girl and 
started another family. 

Hee's most in debt who lingers out the day; 
Who dyes betimes has lesse and lesse to pay. 

So the children embroidered on their samplers. 

Both boys and girls wore petticoats until about six years of 
age 3 and then a boy was "breeched". He was dressed in a satin 
doublet and hose, with silk garters and rosettes to match. He 
wore an embroidered girdle, a cloak of the same colour trimmed 
with fur, a taffeta pickadel and ruff, and a sword fastened with 
a rich scarf. 
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This breeching was considered so Important that 

the tailor himself came to see that everything feted to perfection 
and the servants were called in to watch the great buttoning up 
and the exact placing of the sword. There was even a little 
jealousy as to which relative should have the first salute. Some 
times the small boy was given a bkck page to wait cm him. 

Little girls were dressed like their mothers in long elaborate 
dresses which reached to their toes, stiff stomachers and formal 
little lace caps and mittens, but the nursery garb was usually a 
holland smock or overall. That they played with most of the 
elementary toys found in the nursery today cannot be doubted. 
Bails were certainly used, as is shown by the old rhyme of St. 
Hugh of Lincoln which belongs to an even earlier time: 

He tossed the ball so high, so high; 
He tossed the Ml so low; 
He tossed the tall in the Jews 9 garden, 
And the Jews were aU below. 

The children also sang many of the nursery rhymes of today 
There was a l&ved a bog (the time of Charles I), To 
market, fa (quoted fay Florio) Sing a sang of she fence 

(quoted by Beaumont and Fletcher) and Sain, rmn s go away 
(quoted by Aubrey, who declares that it is of great antiquity). 
The same can be said of T ell-tattle tit, thy tongue sbdl be slit. 

But there is one chamiing prayer which is of even greater 
antiquity : 

Four comers to my bed. 
Four angels round my head; 
One to watch and one to pray 
And two to bear my away. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
Bless the bed that I lie OOL 

Beys were taught hunting, hawking and archery fay a tutor, 
and g^rk were taught every possible kind of needlework, and 
to play cm the virginals. Both boys and girls were taught to play 
on the lute or guitar at an early age, and to dance well was con- 
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sldered a very necessary accomplishment and an important aid 
to deportment. 

Pets, especially dogs and singing-birds, were common in most 
households, Maltese spaniels being great favourites. The domes 
tic cat, however, was rare, though there can be no doubt that 
he existed. But he was expensive to purchase and could cost 
as much as five pounds. 

The christening of children was always an occasion for merry 
making, and took place as soon as possible after the child was 
born, sometimes even the following day if the child appeared 
to be delicate, as it was believed that the souls of infants who 
died unbaptized would be cast into hell. A christening, how 
ever, was an expensive matter, and could cost as much as 
100 in a noble household, for the nurses, the caudle-makers 
and the rockers all expected handsome presents. As a rule, the 
god-parents were allowed to choose some of the names, and it 
was usual to give gilt apostle spoons as a present. A generous 
godfather would present the whole twelve; others would give 
merely the four evangelists. If only one spoon was given it was 
generally the saint after whom the child was named. 

In many districts in England it was considered unfortunate 
if the baby did not cry when being baptized, as it was believed 
that as the child kicked and screamed, the evil spirit was leaving 
it. Parents, therefore, sometimes went so far as to instruct the 
nurse to pinch the baby during the christening. Silence on the 
baby's part, however, was regarded by the superstitious as a 
sign that the infant was too good for an earthly life. In Sussex 
it was also considered unlucky to reveal a child's name before 
baptism, and the water sprinkled on its head by the parson 
must on no account be wiped away. 

The birth of a royal child was celebrated with immense 
enthusiasm, as bonfires were lighted in the streets, church 
tells were merrily pealed, and the poor were feasted and given 
alms. Even the messenger who brought the news of the birth to 
the king was handsomely rewarded, receiving as much as 100. 
The royal christening was also a splendid affair, the streets 
being hung with arras and the way strewn with flowers. The 
child was wrapped in a mantle of purple velvet (with a train 
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furred with ermine) was borne under a canopy carried by 
noblemen of the highest rank. Then followed the splendid 
procession peers, prelates, knights, gentlemen, and the Lord 
Mayor of London and his Aldermen and Council. Hie Yeomen 
of the Guard were there 3 too 3 carrying torches. The font was 
of carved silver, anthems were sung, trumpets sounded 

bravely. Only a nobleman of the highest rank was privileged 
to uncover a basin or hold a towel. Then finally the child was 
presented with magnificent christening presents, and foreign 
ambassadors vied with each other In presenting ''gold oips 
fretted with pearls'" and massive plate. Finally all who had 
taken part in the christening were feasted with wine and con 
fections. 

The upbringing of royal children, too, was subject to a very 
rigid etiquette, and shortly after birth the babe was put In sole 
charge of a "State-Governess" (generally a peeress) for "nur 
ture and education" at a stipulated fee. A mansion was set aside 
for the child, and his personal servants were sworn in four 
rockers for the royal cradle, a laundress, a sempstress, two 
nurses and two "pages of the back stairs'*. It was their duty to 
attend entirely on the baby. 

Many royal mothers disliked this arrangement, but their pro 
tests were unavailing; ancient custom demanded It, and those 
In authority all of whom, of course, were men were deter 
mined to follow tradition. What had been done in the past must 
be done again; the mother-love of a royal queen did not count. 



7 
Education 



f< A child is a man in a small letter, yet the best copy 
of Adam before he tasted of Eve and the apple . . . 
He is Nature's f resh picture newly drawn in oil, which 
time, and much handling, dims and defaces. His soul 
is yet a white paper, unscribbled with observations of 
the world, wherewith at length it becomes a blurred, 
notebook. He is purely happy because he knows no 
evil, nor hath he made means by sin to be acquainted 
with misery . . . He kisses and loves all, and when the 
smart of the rod is past, smiles on Ms beater." 

John Earle 

THE education of well-born children was taken very ser 
iously by the majority of parents, and the first lessons 
were given either by the mother, an elder sister, a spinster 
aunt or a "waiting-woman". 

Books were scarce and expensive, so reading was taught by 
the use of the horn-book, a book made of leather, metal, ivory 
or cardboard, shaped like a small oblong hand-glass, and tied 
round the small owner's waist. 

He was never f ree, 
From his A.B.C 
A doleful thing 
For a child to be. 

On one side of the hornbook was printed the alphabet, "In 
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the Name of the Father/* etc, and "The Lord's Prayer;" and 
In some hornbooks was written : 

Christe's cross be my speede 
In all vertue to proceede. 

The printing was protected f rom small dirty fingers by a strip 
of horn, and a child was shaping well (or otherwise) according 
to how he "minded Ms book." 

After these first lessons, boys were either taught at home, by 
tutor or chaplain, or sent to one of the many fine grammar 
schools which were to be found In almost every town of con 
sequence. These schools were well endowed, and were for all 
classes, Including "the poor," though actually the poor who did 
attend wore of the lower middle class. 

Here life was spartan indeed. The scholars rose at four- 
thirty and attended chapel at five; they then made their own 
beds and swept the dormitories, after which they proceeded in 
pairs to the cloisters to wash. 

Lessons started at six a.m. and finished at about five-thirty 
pjn. There was a break at nine o'clock for breakfast, a two- 
hour break for lunch, and two short breaks at eleven a.m. and 
three p.m. respectively. This, at least, was the time-table at 
Westminster School. Once a week part of an afternoon (gener 
ally Thursday) was allowed for recreation. There were also 
many holy days on which there was either no work at all or in 
the morning only. 

Too much recreation was considered inadvisable, as "After 
the most pky they are evermore far the worst/' The boys were 
whipped (for f *grest faults") when necessary and were given 
"three or four Jerks with the birch." "For God'* (it was said) 
"hath sanctified the rod and correction to care the evils of their 
conditions ... to save their from hell, and to give than 

wisdom ... To spare them in these cases is to hate than. To 
love them is to correct betime. Do it under God . . . and 

with these caiitioos* and yew shall never hurt than. You have 
the Lord for your warrant." 

Discipline varied, of course, with every school, but the idea 
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that discipline was too harsh and even cruel at this time is quite 
a wrong one. The same wise schoolmaster (quoted above) in 
sisted that boys should never be told that they were to be beaten, 
and he warned against all "smiting them upon the head with 
hand, rod or ferula" and "threatening or striking in anger." He 
advised masters not to "abase themselves** by striving or 
straggling with any toy, or "chafing, fretting, reviling . . . for 
all these things may diminish authority and may do much hurt/* 
On the other hand, it was plain that "He that will not use the 
rod on his child, his child shall be used as a rod on him.*' As 
for those troublesome scholars who would not conform to dis 
cipline, it was best to ask their parents to remove them from 
the school. 

The boys* recreations were "running, leaping and playing 
ball, but no carding, dicing, bowling, etc/* And the ball games 
resembled, with variations, football, fives, tennis and rounders, 
the walls of the school chapel frequently being used as fives- 
courts, to the considerable detriment of the windows. Only on 
Shrove Tuesday were the scholars, by old custom, allowed to 
bring their fighting-cocks to school, when keen contests took 
place. This was a red-letter day. 

School rules were strict, and no scholar was allowed to bring 
club, sword, cudgel or rapier to school. Masters were expected 
to be "well gowned and bearded,** and were not allowed to 
"keep any ale-house.** Headmasters maintained their positions 
with great dignity. The celebrated Dr. Busby, for instance, who 
was headmaster of Westminster, is said to have kept his hat on 
in the King's presence so that Ms scholars should not suppose 
that any man could be greater than he. 

There were parents, of course, who preferred to educate their 
sons at home with a resident tutor; and the sons of noblemen 
were frequently sent at an early age to Court instead of to 
school, or into the household of a Bishop, a Duke, or even a 
Prince, to "learn behaviour." The young page was expected to 
model his conduct on that of the experienced courtiers, and he 
had to leant how to carve (an essential accomplishment for a 
gentleman), how to "bow handsomely, according to the several 
degrees of persons he shall encounter,** "how to put oflf and 
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hold his hat," and how to into a and go out agaia. 

His movements were expected to be "comely and graceful." If 
lie intended to be a he to train his horse, to 

It to the of and drams, and to the sight of 

armour and flashing swords. 

The Universities, by "the of Kings, 

Queens, Bishops, and ladies," were held in 

esteem, and Oxford was regarded as "Our 
the seat of our Eogtisfa Muses, the prop and the pillar, cay the 
sun, the eye and the very soul of the ..." Foreigners 

were particularly impressed by Colleges, with 

their stately courts and gardens, "the like of which is not to be 
seen in any other region." The way of life at the Universities 
was also greatly admired by foreigners, and one visitor declared 
that they were governed "than ail the monasticai insti 

tutions that ever were devised." 

But the city of Oxford itself, with its ancient walls, towers, 
battlements and spires, still wore the very air of medievalism. 
Great In its history, splendid in its buildings, unique in its 
foundations, it was "one of the fairest cities In the world", and 
earnest young students as to a shrine. For life, in 

deed, at this time, was for the of 

young men. They the lawns as gravely aad soberly as 

young It was the fashion to take life seriously, and 

parents and guardians constantly emphasized the fact. Life was 
a gift from God, was to be with high pur 

pose, discretion and dignity. As for the "poore sdhoilers/ 8 who 
were humbly born and bred, the of the University 

was to them a joy and a revelation. The magnificent libraries 
were fascinating to a youth thirsting for for print 

ing was still a comparatively else 

where were scarce. 

Boys entered the Universities when only eleven or twelve 
years of age (tfaotigh as the centmy the age of entry be 

came higher), their lives proceeded on much the same 
as at the schools. The scholars wore as a uniform loog 

gowns 3 Hoed fur, and square caps. Bet they also 

brought with them a certain amount of finery. Young Edmund 
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Verney, for instance, arrived at Oxford with new silver-hilted 
sword, new striped morning gown, and "six new lace bands" 
(collars), "whereof one is of Point de Loraine." 

Undergraduates were divided into social grades Noblemen 
or Upper Commoners, Gentlemen Commoners, and Poor Servi 
tors, Sizars or Taberdars. Such divisions were marked by a great 
difference in dress, and a privileged undergraduate wore rich 
dothes the laced silk gown of purple, green, white or rose, 
and the velvet cap with gold or silver tassels. This was accepted 
as a perfectly natural thing, dress being the infallible mark of 
rank. The standards of living also varied amongst the students, 
the rich living luxuriously^ and the poorer young men extremely 
frugally. 

At Oxford there were apparently three tables the first being 
the Fellows' Table ("to which were admitted Earls, Barons, 
Gentlemen, Doctors and Masters of Arts, but very few of the 
latter"). The second table was for "Masters of Arts, Bachelors, 
some gentlemen and eminent citizens/' The third table was "for 
people of low condition." 

Noblemen rarely sent servants with their sons to the Uni 
versities, because a "servant, who was a gownman and a scholar, 
was assigned to an Upper Commoner by his tutor. 

Directions as to behaviour were given by parents to their sons 
with the utumost gravity, and they were advised to rise early, to 
"fail net" in their prayers, to keep dose to their studies and 
avoid all unnecessary expense. They were reminded that their 
chief duty was to God; therefore they should read his works 
reverently, hear sermons and take notes. They were warned that 
"to knowe God's will and to indever to doe it" was the only 
purpose for which they were created. They were advised to be 
frugal and moderate in diet, affable in discourse, to entertain in 
a "sweet and liberal manner and with a cheerful courtesy," and 
"to keep the company of grave learned men who are of good 
reputation." One fond mother urged her son most solemnly to 
see that his stockings exactly matched his dothes; she warned 
him always to wear Spanish leather shoes, and at all times to 
wear silk stockings with his silk suit. The perils of laziness were 
also constantly stressed 
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For If thou dost not ply thy 
By candlelight to study beat; 
Employed about thing 

Envy or lore tfaee torment 

Young men apparently did their to their parents; 

nevertheless there were the inevitable chiefly owing to 

the tradesmen's custom of giving long credit. It was apparently 

impossible for some students to keep within their allowances, 

and their Idlers hone are full of excuses, protestations, and 
promises of better management for the future. Indeed, life was 
not easy for these young boys, for they suffered continually from 
agues, fever and rheumatism. The conditions of College life 
were unhealthy, as both Oxford and Cambridge were low-lying 
and damp, and the medieval College rooms were dark and air 
less. 



'The carrier/' was always eagerly looked for, as he 
letters from home, and hampers containing pies, turkeys, 
pheasants, etc There is a strong suspicion, however, that the 
hampers were often so long in transit, especially in winter when 
the roads were tad, that their were past eating on 

arrival. But the dutiful sons were too tactful to the fact. 

Lady BrilHana Harfey, for instance, writing to her son at Oxford 
says "If I thought a cold pye, or such a things would be of any 
pleasure to you I would send it to you. But your father says you 
care not for It, and Mrs. Pirson tells sue, when her some was 
at Oxford, and shee sent him such thinges, he prayed her that 
shee would not." Nevertheless, the rich parents of Upper Com 
moners f requently sent gifts of wine, ale and venison to the 
Colleges. 

The chief at the Universities were Latin, Greek and 

Ideology, hit Geometry, and Philosophy and 

Metaphysics were also taught There was a strong belief in 
Astrology and Divination. Latin was essential for aE students 
who intended to be priests, diplomats, kwyers, civil servants, 
physicians, merchants' and town clerks, as almost all 

documents were written in language. Latin plays, too, were 
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a normal part of the curriculum. There was little encourage 
ment, however, to speculative thought, either scientific, philo 
sophical or theological, for although theological discussions were 
popular, they were discussions on dogma rather than attempts 
to reconcile the facts of life and natural science with the Bible. 
A young man who could hold his owa in theological discussions, 
however, was marked down as a man with a future, as religion 
played such an important part In life. 

All students read poetry and did their best to write it, either 
in Latin or English, and part-music was much In fashion, both 
for voice and Instrument. Madrigals and chamber music were 
popular, and many students also took lessons In painting and 
drawing, "Armorie and Blazonle" being "proper studies for a 
gentleman." One could hardly display one's family arms, in 
fact, without knowing something of their origin and something 
of Heraldry. Medicine was also studied (though not scientific 
ally) as an art which could bring to a man "much credit from 
the cures he will be able to effect." 

That life was spartan there can be no doubt, as the chapel 
bell rang at 5 a.m., followed by Matins and a short homily by 
one of the Fellows. Then, after an early breakfast, work started 
In earnest. 

There were strict regulations for all students. They were for 
bidden to attend public performances of plays, or to haunt 
taverns, or shops where tobacco was sold, the penalty for these 
offences being a public flogging. They were not allowed to go 
Into the town without special permission, and they might not 
loiter in the streets or market. It was against the rules to play 
football In the street, to keep large birds (probably hawks), to 
read irreligious books, and to play cards or dice, except during 
the twelve days of Christmas. At Cambridge it was forbidden 
to swim In any river, pool or water, and the University authori 
ties viewed with displeasure the bowling green and racquet 
court as "public places resorted to by promiscuous company." 
They believed, too, that such violent games tended "to fire the 
blood by a fever." 

There were, of course, the inevitable small minority of 
students who brought the Colleges "into much slander," young 
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men who would "ruffle and roist it out, exceeding in apparel 
and haunting riotous company . . , which grieveth many not a 
little". They spent their leisure in fencing, dancing and bear- 
baiting. Indeed, one grave young aristocrat confessed that he 
learnt music so that he might not need the company of students 
ft in whom I observed in those times much ill example and de 
bauchery." It was chiefly such youths who the "town and 
gown" riots, which when swords were drawn led to 
casualties on both sides. On the hand, as there were no 
organized games or athletics* there was little for the 
natural high spirits of young men. 

Private reading with College tutors was supplemented by 
formal and public disputations in Logic, and there were also 
solemn debates in the Sheldoaian Theatre in July for Bachelors 
proceeding to higher degrees. Public debating, In fact, was taken 
very seriously, and many fathers gave advice on the subject. 
"Child, I pray you when you speak in the theatre" (wrote 
Edmund Vemey to his son) "doe not speak like a mouse in a 
cheese, for that will be a great shame instead of an honour, but 
speake out your words boldly and distinctly with a grave 
confidence, and be sure to articulate your words out of your 
mouth soe that everybody may heare them playnly." 

A royal visit to of the Universities was an event which 
"sordy taxed" the resources, the ingenuity and the expenses of 
the college and city authorities, as the visitor expected to 

be handsomely feasted and entertained. He also expected ex 
pensive presents, the presentation of a play, and a J,,M"m oration 
from each college. But first of all the city had to be made pre 
sentable., so all the conduits were decked with green boughs, aM 
posts, rails and pumps were freshly painted, and all coais-of- 
arms "newly tricked out" Tie streets were freshly gravelled 
and the windows of houses gaily decorated. 

Over these royal visits there was inevitably a certain amount 
of rivalry between the two Universities. Cambridge, foe in 
stance; was determined to entertain King Jams I with equal 
if not more magnificence than 'Oxford, when His Majesty in 
timated that he would shortly be visiting the University. There 
fore, at the expense of 40s. they sent to Oxford "to enquire after 
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the manere of the intertaynment of the King there." Finally, 
the Cambridge Aldermen were ordered to appear in scarlet 
gowns and velvet tippets, the bailiffs in murrey gowns and caps, 
and the other members of the Corporation in black burgess 
suits, while the Mayor was immediately supplied with two foot 
men in jackets and "other necessary attire." As for the students, 
they were solemnly warned not to outshine the Mayor and Cor 
poration in their finery; they were not to wear light or fantastic 
garments, such as "strange pekadlvelas, vast bands, huge cuffs, 
shoe-roses and the like". These dressy oddments, therefore, were 
sadly put back into their boxes. Those scholars who could not 
be admitted to the play were also warned not to "make any out 
cries or indecent noise about the halls, etc." 

Yet with all this careful preparation, and this anxious fore 
thought, the royal visit started cm an unhappy note, as it was 
arranged that the officials of the City and University were to go 
forward about a mile to meet the royal party. The Mayor and 
Aldermen, however, determined to be first, went ahead of 
the University authorities, whereupon the Chancellor, boiling 
with rage, sent the Sergeant-at-Arms to tell the Mayor and his 
brethren that they had surely forgotten themselves; at their peril 
they were to come back and not to dare to speak to the King 
until the University authorities had done so. 

The royal visit, in fact, was not an unqualified success, as 
the scholarly King James "spake many words of dislike" about 
the play, and then actually fell asleep during the performance! 
The scholars, too, had written laudatory verses which were care 
fully pinned to the walls of the Colleges where the King would 
pass. But the great man "regarded them not," nor were they 
read by anyone in the royal party. The undergraduates, there 
fore, were bitterly disappointed and tore them down in disgust. 
They had been composed with pain and labour, and all for 
nought. 

The visit of King James II many years later was not particu 
larly successful either, as he apparently wore "an old French 
coarse hat edged with a little seem of lace, not worth a groat," 
a piece of slovenliness which apparently shocked the authorities 
and the crowds assembled. He was sumptuously feasted, how- 
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ever, but at the same time he apparently forge* to give Ms 
courtiers permission to eat; they were obliged to watch him in 
envious silence. The moment he rose, therefore, the courtiers 
and crowd seized ravenously upon the food, scrambling dis 
gracefully for their shares. As a result the wet sweetmeats were 
flung on the ladies' dresses, and the Ike frills and flounce 
were badly stained. The King was horrified .remarked to the 
Vice-chancellor with a shudder, "that there are a sort of people 
among you that are wolves in sheep's clothing." He also made 
other comments in the same tactless vein. 

Another recorded incident on this occasion is that a number 
of poor women, dressed in white and carrying of herbs 

(mostly of camomile), strewed the way for the King's pro 
cession. But this (according to Anthony Wood) "made a verie 
great smell in ail the street, continuing all the night till the rain 
came." 

However, in spite of all mishaps, the King had every reason 
to be pleased with his visit, as he was presented with a purse 
of gold containing 200. Magnificent gloves, and cups contain 
ing gold were also presented to himself and the Queen. 

After leaving the Ifeiversity many yoimg men went on to 
one of the four Inns of Court in London. These institutions 
(which had been in eristence sines the Middle Ages) were, in 
the seventeenth century, in the flower of their development, 
and the centre of the intellectual life in London. They were 
originally hostels, where young potential lawyers, who wished 
to observe practice in the Law Courts and receive advice and 
instruction from lawyers, used to up to London to ledge 
near Westminster daring term time; they had from all 

parts of England. 

At the Inns of Cmirt was an atmosphere of both the Uni 
versity and the Cloister^ and a yoong man foimd himself in the 
society of London's influenttal, gifted and ambitious 

ycsmg men. Hare, too 9 a young lawyer could hope foe aa in 
telligent hearing, he also expect a good deal of 
critiasni. 

As a knowledge erf the law was considered essential for the 
education of a gentleman, the Inns of Cant were not wily for 
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potential lawyers. Such training was also invaluable for the 
sons of country squires, as quarrels over rights of way, fishing 
boundaries, straying cattle, etc., were constantly arising. Very 
few estates were completely enclosed by fences or hedges, and 
as a result bitter feuds and deadly hate sometimes grew up 
between adjoining landowners, feuds which were handed down 
from father to son for generations. 

An Inns of Court man wore silk stockings and a beaver hat, 
and from all accounts he put on airs, too. Indeed, at Gray's 
Inn, in the reign of James I, only "gentlemen of descent" 
were admitted, enquiries first being made as to their "quality". 

History, Music and Dancing were amongst the subjects 
taught, and the Inns of Court were celebrated for their splendid 
masques, which rivalled even those presented at Court. Indeed,, 
one such masque is said to have cost the vast sum (in those 
days) of 21,000, and the procession which preceded it was 
apparently a wonderful sight. There were chariots, with foot 
men in magnificent liveries carrying torches, to clear the way, 
and then followed on horseback the richly dressed gentlemen, 
each with a page to carry his cloak. The horses were hand 
somely arrayed with gold and silver tissue. After the masque 
there was dancing, in which Their Majesties and the courtiers 
joined. 

The Inns of Court also gave splendid banquets at which they 
entertained the royal family, the nobles, the Mayor and Alder 
men, the College of Physicians, the Bishops and dergy, etc. On 
these occasions the gentlemen of the Inns of Court gaily dressed 
in scarlet cloaks and white doubtlets, waited on the guests. The 
music was always excellent. 

But matters at the Inns of Court did not always go smoothly, 
for in the year 1667 Samuel Pepys records that the barristers and 
students of Gray's Inn "rose in rebellion against the Benchers 
. . . who outlawed them; a great to-do, but now they are at 
peace again." 

The Inns of Court training did not complete a young man's 
education, for then followed a continental tour, to provide the 
final polish. "What is a gentleman," said Robert Greene, "with 
out travel? Even as a man without one eye. Ah, the sweet sight 
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of ladies, the strange wonders In cities, acid the divers manners 
of men and their conditions!" Surely (It was argued) a youth 

who stayed at home would have "homely wits I s ' 

Not all parents, faowefer, approved of this tour, and one 
great man declared that nothing was ieamt but "pride, 

blasphemy and atheism." Nevertheless, the majority of young 
men of good birth wore seat off with a tutor; and Italy, as one 
of the great centre of laming and oilture, was particularly 
favoured, although there was a saying that "an Italianized Eng 
lishman Is a devil Incarnate/ 

These young travellers were urged to keep diaries, and to 
observe in particular the Courts of Princes. They were told to 
visit the churches and monasteries, krge and gardens 

(with their treasures), the Courts of Justice, the walls and forti 
fications of dries and towns, harbours, rains, colleges (where 
they were advised to hear lectures and ships, armouries 

and the training of soldiers. They were urged to 
feasts, weddings, funerals, capital executions "and sudi shews." 
But they were advised to stay only a short time in each town, 
to avoid their own countrymen, and to take their where 

there were foreigners. As moved from place to place they 
were advised to procure letters of Introduction to "persons of 
quality/' to beware of quarrels, to Ignore insults, and to 
the company of "choleric" or quarrelsome persons. They were 
advised to maintain a regular correspondence with their friends 
and relatives at home, and to avoid giving or receiving favours 
from women. They were warned Ions were dangerous, 
they should not gamble, or "discDmineod anything they saw/* 
or make comparisons. 

Fathers wore extremely Indulgent to such insisting that 

they dressed finely, consorted with the best and 

travelled with a good equipage and several servants. They gave 
them generous allowances and a stream of good ad 

vice, including a warning net to return with foreign manners. 

That the did not: always profit by Indulgence and 
returned wearing peculiar detibes, swearing strange oaths, 

professing religion, and appearing blase, con 

ceited, affected and spoilt was not the fault of the parents; at 
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least they had done what they conceived to be their doty. 

This expensive tour was usually reserved only for the heir, 
as he alone was considered important. By ancient custom it was 
usual to leave most of the estate to the eldest son, the reason 
being that the division of a property between the sons of suc 
cessive generations would soon reduce a large estate to a 
number of small pieces of land barely worth owning. The eldest 
son, therefore, was worth spending money on, but younger sons 
often had to fend for themselves. As one man said, "Comes it 
to passe often that younger brothers of gentile families live in 
low wayes, clouded often amongst the yeomanry." Many, how 
ever, were more successful than the much pampered heir, for 
they went into trade, made large fortunes, and often became city 
magnates. Other younger sons would sell their annuities, buy 
themselves rich clothes, put some money in their purses and 
come to London; they would appear at Court, and with fine 
manners and a graceful bearing often rose to high places. 

The education of young women was apparently taken far less 
seriously than the education of young men. It is true that a few 
noblemen sent their daughters to the houses of great ladies, to 
be "trained in courtly wayes", especially if they wished them to 
be Maids of Honour to the Queen. Other parents engaged 
tutors and masters to teach their daughters languages, music, 
dancing, the three R's, etc. Yet it is plain from the letters of 
the time that the results were not entirely satisfactory, as 
women's handwriting was generally execrable, their grammar 
was extremely shaky, and they spelt with a cheerful disregard 
for any rules. Spelling seemed to be a matter of fancy, or to 
depend on the state of the writer's health. Lady Sussex, for in 
stance, a very clever woman and a great lady, who married three 
Earls in succession after the death of her first husband, had con 
siderable doubts about her aitches. She speaks of "His heer and 
his brother" and talks of "the hoper hose" (the Upper House). 
"Amazes me" is spelt tc A maisis mee.* f But she was no excep 
tion. The Countess of Argyle referred to soldiers as "sogers", 
and "respect" as "respeck". Lady Verney's two sisters, clever 
women of the world and accustomed to the best society of the 
day, wrote and spelt no better. Yet in fairness to the memory 
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of these ladies, it should be borne in mind that great licence 
was allowed in the matter of spelling at this time, as the proper 
spelling of many words had not been decided. Even literary 
men of high standing frequently spelt the same word differently 
on the same page. 

As for women, as they took no part in public life, education 
was felt to be an unnecessary luxury, and only the daughters 
of the rich were educated at all. The majority of women amid 
neither read nor write, but were perfectly happy without such 
accomplishments, provided that they could cook, starch, sew, 
preserve, control servants and give birth to children. Marriage 
and motherhood were the aims of every normal woman, and 
the qualifications for these were a knowledge of every branch 
of housewifery, the ability to please a husband, and the physique 
necessary to bear a large family. 

What was important to a yoimg woman of high birth was to 
learn the airs of fashion. Her dress, carriage, conversation, ges 
tures, and even the way she curtsied were all carefully studied 
and practised, so that she might show that distinction of manner 
which betokened her good breeding. The art of conversation 
and the social graces were highly important, and she had to 
learn how to praise without affectation, how to reply gracefully 
to a compliment, and how to appreciate others without appear 
ing to patronize. 

The great moment when she was presented at Court was 
almost a day of consecration. It stamped her and gave her her 
place in society. But her chief aim was to please, and therefore 
to marry well. 
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Doctors and Patients 



Y | 1HE early seventeenth-century doctor worked under such 

1 severe handicaps that his courage in choosing such 
a profession must be greatly admired. He knew nothing, 
for instance, of safe anaesthetics and little of chemistry, he 
knew nothing of antiseptics or even of the existence of micro 
organisms, he was without the use of the microscope and the 
dinlcal themometer, he knew nothing of the circulation of the 
blood, and his knowledge of anatomy was painfully inadequate, 
owing to the lack of facilities for dissection. 

In addition, the Church's strict teaching, accepted almost 
without question, was that illness and pain were "just punish 
ments for sin", sent expressly by God. If illness was God's will, 
therefore, of what use was a physician? Religion, however, was 
such an essential part of every-day life that even to question its 
teaching was heresy, and men had been burnt at the stake for 
less. 

Medicine, too, was bound up with ancient astrology and 
superstition, in which the most weird rites and ceremonies were 
involved. And as the great Dr. Harvey said later, "Doctrine 
once sown strikes deeply its roots ... so much doth wont and 
custom become a second nature". 

That the best doctors worked hard and were extremely con 
scientious over their patients there can be no doubt. But their 
task was an unenviable one. To have to perform a major opera 
tion without anaesthetic was a nerve-racking experience even to 
the most stout-hearted, and surgeons were seen to tremble and 

104 
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turn ashen-pale as they performed their hazardous and grue 
some tasks. Yet operations wore often essential, as patients in 
great agony could sometimes be relieved in this way. The 
sufferings endured by patients^ in fad, were too terrible to coo- 
template, for the patient who was expedieg an operation was 
like a condemned criminal waiting for execution. He could net 
sleep, he could not rest. Yet at the be was either 

held or bound, and was obBged to surrender himself helplessly 
to the cruel knife. 

All doctors had before than, of course, the example of 
Hippocrates, who had insisted that disease be ascribed 

to natural causes, and certainly not: to devils, or witchcraft, or 
God's will. There was also the teaching of the great Paracdsus 
(1490-1541). "Nature possesses the knowledge^" he said, "and 
makes the meaning of all things dor; it is 
the physician." He had also : "If wish to be a true 
physician you must be able to do your own thinking." 

Another popular superstition which was a great hindrance 
to doctors was that illness (especially illness) be 

explained in terms of the of a devil, the re 

quirement being that this intruder be cast out Today, of 

course, it is easy to smile at this idea, yet the of a 

neurotic person often appear to be of nature; Ms 

symptoms change from day to day, and he precisely as 

if he were in the power of a devil, which is seeking to thwart 
him in everything he to do, the proper 

working of the body. 

The average general practitioner, in fact, a difficult 
task. He bad to ride CM for to his in 

all weathers, and over 

moors, bo^ and tad roads. He not his time, and 

dark or mooGshine the caM Also, his were 

so ignorant Ms services were un 

availing; they the 

his was turned. The chief was that 

Nature was a and he realized that the 

majority of Ms would inevitably recover without any 

remedies at alL 
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Physicians were regarded almost as magicians. They were 
generally addressed as "My Lord 11 and treated with great defer 
ence. The doctor, therefore dressed himself richly in silks and 
velvet, carried a dagger or sword, and was followed every 
where by his servant. 

Invariably (though this was not essential) he had qualified 
by examination at the Royal College of Physicians, and there can 
be no doubt that his knowledge of remedial herbs was very ex 
tensive, although as a rale the apothecary made up the medi 
cines, some of which were concocted from the most weird and 
horrible ingredients and took many hours to prepare. It was 
apparently believed that the long list of chemicals and the long 
and elaborate preparation imparted a sort of magic to the 
medicine, like the witch's brew. But results, unfortunately, 
were often disappointing. Old Lady Sussex, for instance (in 
1642), declared that her "fissicke" had made her so "out of 
tune" in her "hede^.that she dare not put pen to paper. "i toke 
some fissicke faopinge it woulde have made my sperets some- 
thinge cherf uller, but truly i finde myself e still so doll and sade 
that i take littil joy in any thinge in his worlde; i pray God 
give me a cherf uller hart/* she wrote. 

As the hopeful patient generally took what she called "a long 
corse" of these nasty "fissicks" the results can well be imagined. 
But faith sometimes worked wonders. "I took early in the morn 
ing a good dose of elixir and hung three spiders about my neck, 
and they drove my ague away; Deo gratia" said Elias Ash- 
mole. A cold marble stone, "on which the sun had never shone" 
was also a good remedy if applied to the stomach to relieve 
the colic; and there was a "restorative electuary" consisting of 
parrots' tongues and hawks' livers which had a great reputation, 
though the ingredients might be hard to come by! 

A favourite ingredient of medicine was "dragon-water", and 
frog-spawn and woodlice were very popular. For plague some 
doctors prescribed a costly concoction of "powder of hartshorn, 
pearls, coral, tormentil, hyacinth stone and East Hunicorne's 
horn." Sometimes patients were ordered to smell "as on a nose 
gay, to the tasselled end of a shiprope" to preserve them from 
infection. Occasionally a live pigeon "cut in two parts", was 
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applied to the feet, especially if the patient appeared to be sink 
ing. Some remedies, however, were more attractive, and "gorse 
boiled with damask roses" sounds delightful. 

But it was for the bite of a mad dog (Hydrophobia was fairly 
common) that the strangest remedies were used. A doctor 
sufferer and his wife and daughter, for instance, were all three 
dipped in salt water "without fig-leaves ... by two lewd 
fellows of this town (Rochester), the spectators, you may be 
sure, being very numerous." 

The physician apparently felt obliged to try everytMog, so 
patients were blooded, vomited, purged, blistered, cupped and 
scarified, sometimes one after the other. Such treatments could 
be given by a man who had no diploma but was "doctor 9 * 

by custom or courtesy. It was not unusual, either, for a to 

practise medicine, the bishop of the diocese having granted Mm 
a licence. Some "doctors also professed to cure by correspond 
ence, and others both men and women would diagnose an ill 
ness merely from a specimen of urine. These 
themselves water-doctors or water-scrigers, and, curiously 
enough, some obtained great celebrity in their profession. 

A surgeon's fee was Is. a mile "be Ms far or near" 

and he charged ten groats to set a or oat of 

joint. For "letting of blood" the fee was Is., and to 
a limb be charged 5, tfaotigjb there was really "no price" 

for the cure. A graduate was generally 10s. a visit, kit 

apparently he expected 20$. Those who were merely 

licensed, however, received only 6s. 8d. a visit, they 

"might demand 10s," AH these were at the aid of 

the century. 

Another familiar figure surgery was the 

barber, who by ancient the of 

bleeding. His sign-pole red tad white (re 

presenting the winding of a the aim be 

fore "Hood-letting**) Ms door. He was often ex 

tremely at Ms Here, where one 

heard all the of the day, there was always musk a 

fiddler or a was to divert one's 

from the ratter operation. aad women, 
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however, were "blooded" so regularly that they regarded It as 
part of the routine of life. The barber could also dress a wound, 
advise on medical problems, and draw teeth. 

The three great scourges were apparently Tuberculosis, Small 
pox and Plague. But Leprosy was common especially in Corn 
wall and Gout and Malaria were extremely prevalent. The 

last showed itself in various agues "quartan agues" and "ter 
tian agues," and the usual remedy was "the bark" (quinine). In 
the fen district, however, where the Inhabitants suffered severely 
from malaria (caused by mosquitoes) quantities of opium pills 
were sold. They were displayed In large baskets in the markets, 
and were apparently used indiscriminately. It was believed by 
some people, however, that the ague was a little devil or spirit 
which had got inside the patient, so when the weather became 
warm the sufferer would go Into a pond In an endeavour to 
drown the intruder. If that failed, he would get Into a boat, 
"shift the devil into the water," row quickly away and "leave It 
to shark for Itself." 

Skin diseases, due to the salt meat eaten In winter, were 
fairly prevalent, and many children suffered from rickets and 
scrofula. But It was smallpox which took such a fearful toll of 
life and left such tragic disfigurement. A beautiful young girl 
could lose all her looks after a bad attack, though In many cases 
she was fortunate even to survive. Mrs. Hutchinson, In fact, 
tells us In her memoirs that on her recovery from smallpox her 
friends were "affrighted to look" on her. 

The vexed problem of "nerves" was an extremely common 
one, but such patients were described as hypochondriacs, and 
were said to be suffering from "spleen" or hysteria. This com 
plaint, according to one eminent doctor, was said to be respon 
sible for one-sixth of all human maladies; it was particularly 
common amongst University men and those who led sedentary 
or studious lives. The cure for "spleen" was diversion sports, 
games, and festive gatherings anything to divert the mind. 

Insomnia was apparently as prevalent then as now, and doc 
tors gave much the same advice : "He that will intend to take 
his rest must go to bed with a secure and composed mind, in a 
quiet place , . . to lie In clean sheets and sweet." 
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A nutmeg and ale was recommended as a nightcap, and a 
light supper was advisable. Patients wore also advised to go to 
bed with merry company, and it was considered wise to have a 
fire in the bed-chamber to "waste and consume the evil 
vapours." On the ether hand, it was unwise to sit or by 

the fire, which might dry up the blood and the sinews 

and joints. During the night (they ail 

be closed, the nightcap be a scarlet one (to ward off 

devils), and on rising ewe should "rise with mirth and remem 
ber God." After dressing and washing in water it was wise 
to walk in the garden or park for some time, and then play 
tennis, bowls and poise weights, etc. 

But because there was so much and pain, there 

in all classes a warm sympathy for sick people, and men and 
women nursed each other devotedly. As safe paia-relieviog 
drugs were unknown, there was no remedy for suffering 
courage and patience 3 a lesson that mm and early. 

Even children were remarkably patient and resigned* and the 
children who survived were infinitely precious. The mother* 
too, who succeeded in keeping her health, was usually 
and treasure!. It is recorded that when a certain squire's wife at 
last recovered from an illness and was able to "come down 
stairs," the church were joyfully mag, and the villagers lit 
bonfires. And when a certain squire himself became convales 
cent after an illness, the peasants of the village 
quarrelled ova: who should cany him up down stairs each 
morning and evening. Health was so precious, indeed, the 
universal toast was "Good health!" 

It was religion which afforded the greatest to 

the bereaved. A man who had lost fais loved wife and wms 

left with fair little children, for yet bow to the 

will of Providence and say in Ms grief "I will be dumb and not 
open my He it ... He had a greater 

rigjht in her than I had . . , My of her was ocpited and 

forfeited long before; aad as a He may dispose of 

His own as He pleaseth." 

"AfflirHnns bee God's to goe and come as hee com 

mands them," said the Reverend John Ward; and it was said 
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that many men kept a skull in their closets to remind them of 

death. 

In the country districts doctors were scarce. A knowledge of 
remedial herbs, herefore, was fairly common, and most people 
dosed and doctored themselves for simple ailments. The pre 
scriptions were carefully kept in a family manuscript book, and 
friends were expected to add their own particular remedies. In 
many large houses, too, at this time, there was a learned work 
by Maister Alexis of Piedmont containing c 'excellente remedies 
against divers diseases." This was solemnly consulted and in 
variably acted upon. 

For those who had no faith in either doctors or their own 
remedies there were the inevitable quacks, some of whom 
undertook to diagnose a disease merely from the parings of 
finger and toe nails, or from three locks of hair taken from the 
top of the head. These gentlemen professed to cure by "sym- 
pathetical power." There were other charlatans who "practised 
fysyk" by various methods, but (as one man put it) tf to the grete 
harm and slaughtre of many men." Advertisement was the 
quack's great tool; he boasted of his wonderful successes and 
qualifications, and was generally believed because they were 
rarely investigated. Other plausible rogues were to be seen at 
fairs and markets, flogging their wares, and were recognized by 
their velvet jerkins. But these imposters rarely stayed long in 
one place. Before the customers had had time to discover how 
useless their horrible medicines were they had moved to some 
other town. 

The sick poor found little comfort anywhere, as hospitals 
were few. It is true that before the Reformation there were 
twenty hospitals in London, but most of these had been reli 
gious institutions and were therefore suppressed by Henry VIII. 
Such few hospitals as existed were always crowded, and patients 
slept four and even six in a bed, whatever the nature of the 
disease, though smallpox was usually isolated, and such patients 
wore red gowns, a colour that was supposed to keep the devil 
away. The room was also hung with red curtains. 

The nurses in these hospitals were for the most part rough 
and ignorant women, untrained, and with little knowledge of 
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hygiene. But few women were to undertake work, 

owing to the long hours and the risk of catching one of the 
dread diseases. 

It is sad to think that illness was so frequently followed by 
death, but evea the inscriptions on the church tells proclaimed 
a warning : 

To speede a parting soule is given to me : 

Be trimmed thy lampe as if I tolled for tfaee. 

or 

All men that hear my mournful 
Repent bef ore you lye in ground. 

Innumerable epitaphs, too, exhorted the living to 
on the shortness of life and the certainty of death. "Affliction 
sore long time I tore," they said, and pointed cut that the fate 
of the reader might be equally unpleasant. Conf too, was 

imperative before drawing the last breath; it was to 

make one's peace with God, and the fable ay of the dying 
patient was "How can I atone? What shall I do to be saved?" 
For the warning from the pulpit now began to 
proportions. HeE fire and eternal lay in wait for the 

ungodly, and who was sin? It was to 

face death. Yet it was considered a fine gesture "to a 

good end," and it was said one not of a man's 

life until it was seen how he had died. "God fit me fee that 
hour/' men would say solemnly, and it was to 

bear the pains of death with probably ensure 

eternal life. But first the dying to be prepared for his 

last journey, so relatives would pot to to St. 

Peter into one hand, and a to the way 

into the ether. 

The body, after death, was for 

and on the of the was a cap with 

a brood chin A the eedk; gloves 

were pat on the hands, and a erf tern, indies thick, 
was placed at the of the so that the should 

"He soft". But everything in which the corpse was dotfaed ha j 
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to be made of wool; no thread or silk was allowed. This law 

was strictly enforced. 

Funerals were regarded as ritualistic ceremonies for which 
no expense should be spared, and the first step was to send 
oat printed invitations to all friends and relatives. These mourn 
ful missives were graesomely decorated with skeletons, deaths' 
heads, picks and spades, and sometimes a winding sheet. They 
would be headed "REMEMBER TO DIE", and then followed, 
"You are desired to accompany the corpse of Mr. . . ." 

The choosing of the pall caused much solemn deliberation, 
and the best palls were made of black velvet. For persons of 
lesser, degree there were palls of black doth, edged with white 
linen or silk. A bachelor, a virgin, or a woman who died in 
childbirth however, was entitled to a white pall. Palls could 
also be hired, and the price varied according to quality. 

Mutes were essential at funerals and were stationed at inter- 

vals from the hall door to the top of the stairs. These individuals 

were ordered to assume the most mournful and dismal looks, 

and from all accounts they carried out their duties with the 

most scrupulous fidelity. 

Many funerals took place at night, so that the undertaker 
could Increase his costs by furnishing the long train of mour 
ners with wax tapers. These were often heavy to carry, as they 
were sometimes made of four tapers twisted at the stem and 
then branching out. The order of procession here was extremely 
important and took long to arrange, for rank and "degree" 
counted. At the end of the procession, therefore, trudged the 
meek and menial; they were proud to be Included In the pro 
cession of a rich man, but there must be no doubt as to their 
social status. 

The death of a great lady required special ceremony, and 
her corpse would lie In a room hung from floor to ceiling with 
black velvet. An "Achievement" was placed on the front of the 
house (where It remained for a year) and the magnificent 
funeral was arranged and attended by the Chief Herald and 
other Heralds. There would be a very long procession, includ 
ing numbers of poor women in mourning. 

A country squire's funeral was on similar lines, and the pulpit 
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and squire's pew would be hung with and many "escut 

cheons", the latter being preserved in the church for years 5 

usually until they fell to pieces. After the the mour 

ners would return to the house (where every was heavily 

draped in black) for a collation of biscuits, white wine, claret 
and sack. And each dish would be with oo 

which was an appropriate motto, such as "Prepare to fol 
low . . ." (the deceased). 

A rich merchant's funeral might be attended by as as 

a thousand persons* all in mourning. At Sir Spencer *s 9 for 
instance, in the year 1609 three hundred aed twenty men 
wore also given a basket each containing a gows, four 

pounds of beef, two loaves of bread, a bottle of wine, a candle 
stick, a pound of candles, a dozen points, two saucer^ two 
spoons, a black pudding, a pair of gloves, two red herrings* 
four white herrings, six sprats and two eggs. 

In certain counties there was a custom at funerals to hire 
poor persons called "'sin-eaters 9 ', who when the corpse was 
brought out of the house would be given a of bread to 
eat (over the body), a drink of beer, and sixpence in money. 
For this meagre consideration the sin-eater took 
all the sins of the deceased, and freed (or her) f rom walk 
ing after deaeh; it was the ancient idea of the scapegoat 

Evergreens, rosemary aad jew were carried at funerals as 
emblems of the soul* s immortality, and mmimers copi 

ously, so that the flood of tears would wash awty the of 
the deceased. 

But it was in Yorkshire that funeral feasts were popular. 
Here they did tilings in a hearty way, as mourners often 
came from loog distances the funeral fables were piled high 
with food, and wine and ale were in sudfa 

that drunkenness often led to 

Hie desire to be after was so 

most men and women left to per 

haps forty 0r fifty friends. Many men also designed own 
moQumeots, f eared Imppropriate 

or not sufficiently impcessive might be erected. In tibeir wills, 
too, the poor and unfortunate were mfdj f orgottea, and kga- 

H 
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cies would be left to provide clothes and education for poor 
children "till the world's end", and for shrouds for prisoners 

who had been executed; it was unthinkable that even a criminal 
should be buried without a shroud to cover his nakedness. 
Money was also frequently bequeathed for beef and books for 
felons. 

Apparently a strong prejudice existed against new church 
yards; people liked to be buried in company, and if possible, 
in good company. There was a strong feeling, too, about moving 
the dead or a gravestone. It was felt that one should regard as 
sacred the last home of those who can no longer defend it. This 
prejudice was very deep rooted. The epitaph, also, needed 
serious thought, It should rhyme, if possible, and if one's name 
.could form part of the verse it was an achievement indeed. For 
instance: 

Here lies the carcase 

Of -honest John Parkhurst. 

Mourning was essential for all, including servants and in 
fants. It was customary, also, to send mourning to all relatives 
and friends, although the money might have to be borrowed for 
the purpose! Night-clothes were also black, including nightcaps 
and slippers. Black toilet accessories had to be purchased, and 
even a black leather needlecase. A black coach, and black saddles 
and bridles were essential. The beds in the house were also hung 
with the same dismal colour, a great mourning bed being some 
times sent from one relative to another (as in the Verney 
family) all over the country, at great expense and trouble. 

Mourning was worn for a year, for a king, queen, or parent, 
and it is recorded that Lady Fanshawe (whose funeral cost 
1,000) requested in her will that her children should wear 
mourning for three years after her death, unless one of them 
married in the meantime. 

A widow wore a long black veil like a nun's, which entirely 
covered the head, and she continued to wear it until death, 
unless she married again. It was the custom, also, to present the 
ndghbouring gentry (sometimes as many as seventy in num- 
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ber) with mourning gloves and scarves, while an equal number 
of poor people would be given gloves only. A rich would 

also leave Instructions for doles of to be distributed to 

as many as seven hundred persons. 

As the century advanced, medicine 

rapid progress, discoveries were in 

succession. Knowledge spread in all directions, for this was a 
century of genius, and there was a of freedom ie 

the air. Men were no to the 

rulings of the Church with regard to and and 

were now courageously thinking for themselves. There was a 
vital spirit of enquiry men, if, as the Church said, 

disease was to a devil in man, then the scientific or chemi 
cal nature of that "devil" must be found and an dis 
covered. 

But this new feeling and new initiative were net accidental. 
They had gradually come the revival of classical 

learning, the spread of education, and the greater of 

printed books. Many brilliant valuable con 

tributions to and scientific Sir Francis 

Bacon, for instance, his on the 

and inductive of from had his 

immense influence. The of Galileo was 

important factor. (He had particular stress on exact 

measurements in and invented the 

clinical it and 

introduced it to circles.) The too, was at 

this time and and as a the 

of micro-organisms was discovered, a discovery wMcti threw an 
entirely oew on all 

It was daring gradually 

severed itself 

no longer the or the Dr. Harvey's discovery 

of the of the to 

medicine, it net at by all doctors. 

And last bet act the of Newton so physics had 

revelled a a which apparently in 

dependent of the divine order in which had previously 
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believed. No doctor could fail to be influenced by the work 

and teachings of these brilliant men. It was a time of supreme 

achievement. 

The work and experiments of the newly-formed Royal Society 
also had their value to medicine, though not all the members 
were either scientists or doctors; yet all were imbued with the 
new spirit of the age. 

By the end of the century, therefore, doctors, nurses, patients 
and hospitals had all benefited, and disease in all its forms 
could be viewed in a new light. Men had previously been grop 
ing miserably in the dark, hedged round with superstition and 
fenced in with religious fallacies. Surgery, it is true, still pre 
sented many serious problems some of which were solved in 
the following century but the doctors* tasks had become 
simpler, safer and infinitely more rewarding. 



Humble Folk 



Who can live in heart so glad 

As the meriy country lad, 

Who upon a fair green (bank) 

May at pleasure sit and walk 

And amid the azure 

See the morning son arise? 

Nicholas 

THE village was the peasant's world, and there on be no 
doubt that the seventemth-ceatury were as beau 

tiful as any in Christendom. The church, which raised 
its modest spire or tower from its venerable yew-trees, 

was always a charming and dignified example of medieval archi 
tecture; the thatched and white-washed were and 
picturesque, flowers were everywhere, 
waved in golden luxuriance almost up to the f oiest's edge, and 
windmills twirled merrily all directions. 

In these small. spent their 

whole lives, from the cradle to the grmFc; and 
were bounded j by The 

and the weather the Mfe of the the crops 

and the breeding of were Ms cKnipatlons, and 

country festivities, trapping, hunting, cmirslag 

and snaring were his recreations. His affections were centred 
round his wife; children and hone, and ambition or the desire 

ii? 
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to outshine his neighbour were emotions which rarely troubled 
his humble breast. 

As a rule he was illiterate; scholars, therefore, and the "gen 
try" were regarded with awe and reverence; noblemen seemed 
almost godlike in their greatness, and the gorgeous silk clothes 
and jewels they wore set them apart almost as creatures of 
another world. That was the Intention, for the gulf between 
peasant and gentry was immeasurable. 

In those days of impassable roads and far-spreading forests 
and moors, a village was almost as remote from the great move 
ments of life as an island In the South Seas. How should the 
labourers, therefore, concern themselves with scientific dis 
coveries, civil or foreign wars, the rise and fall of ministers, 
the death and banishment of kings, or changes in the Industrial 
world? The events In which they were Interested were birth, 
love, work, marriage and death. To earn a living. To take part 
In a jollification. To keep on good terms with neighbours, and 
to feed and clothe the family. These were the objects of life. 
No one bothered about the education of the labouring classes, 
so they were not dissatisfied with their lot or envious of their 
superiors; their pleasures were the simple ones that money can 
not buy, and their life was life "nearest the bone, where It is 
sweetest". 

It is an unfortunate fact, however, that these humble folk 
have left no first-hand records of themselves, as the majority 
could neither read nor write. They depended for their know 
ledge upon hearing and memory rather than the printed or 
written word. Of the very few who were scholars, their literary 
efforts whether letters or diaries have certainly perished. 
And, indeed, a tiny cottage is no place in which to preserve 
manuscripts; they would soon be cleared away and burnt by the 
womenfolk. We hear of the lives of these people, therefore 
and sometimes they come before us very vividly chiefly 
through their employers the squire, the merchant, the parson, 
the great lady, the educated yeoman. They flit in and out of 
the pages of their masters 1 and mistresses' letters and diaries. 
And it is dear that labouring folk worked long and late at 
their seasonal occupations. On a summer's morning the plough- 
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day for merry 

making; and the occasions, 

was a of and fun, and Christmas 

as to the his family as to 

die in the On was 

a to the 

and pipers 

to aad be fay riding cm the 
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in at the of English 
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was necessary. Indeed, it 

not to no in the windows 5 

but 

of a table, a few rough a 

an (in erf the 
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far a it to children. 
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to hide; 
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through 
Bat If you of a curse or two. 
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an part in agricultural work, and 

com, malt, to the 

the But spinning was one of 

An in fact, oa 

of the was a spinster, 

in be set to spin 

in a 

Two ciici 
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Their to winter 
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CM of The 

herd, 4s. a (ia 1670) his of 

and an at set 

ia the turf on the Xfcte of plovers* 

of to his In iat fea 

e?er ? not be in 

numbers, as as a 

These, It Is year. 

For all folk, fairs were 

And to 

They at in the 

middle of the day and In the afternoon. For 

wives and children on wore "fair 

ings". 

The travelling was In the 

his 

the girfs like a He 

and as a aad 

IK in He and of 

Ixit Ms not to 

ing of the is few of had 

the village. 

There of the life 

a sad note the of the 

not at far 

in the but to a 

appear. And it the of the 
to see it a But 

it to a to 

aey erf body: 

Then by the to call 

Was a and it all, 

For IK it to a 

it foe his 
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The be after the or 

in it was or It be 

the day the date on it was 

If this not be a was which 

was in way the of its find- 

Ing B Oae was as "Freedlesse." 

m tier had 

was "Providence," for as the had 

in the "God will take care of her." 

the of a 

for a type of the 

It at or four and 

one or two and 

etc His be of 

and he to Ms pewter candle- 

and Over the In his hail 

the and by Ms aoces- 

and on his be the Bible, 

of The and a 

on farriery 

had say in yet he gee- 

and and cast he 

to a but he did not to be a 

no or The 

and his la fact, and she reared, as 

a did for England's 

husbandry. 

was In a for griading com, and the 

was an of the for 

lie It was bad the of life to for centuries. 

The by or wind, and windmills 

a of the in 

it to see as as forty CM a clear day 

a til 

cany of 

to the to be in the cool, 

of the it was to for a few 

the He a man, as fee 
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of a He had to 

for just to his In a as 

the on a 

of the fire. In a the 

to be fed or by 

cut in fact, ex- 

as 
It a to see a on a 

The in 

the miller, his 

do but the 

to the fury of 

wind and as get off, sod a 

be and 

by If the for 

or no be and the 

was The and his the in 

cards, bit if the got up the 

at and say 'The Hows*" and the 

be the sky, 

all If to up for lost 

the of too 

to the not 

in this was also if the of 

too and fay 

log the and the 

The in fact, In They 

had QO idle yet 

out to the the the 

ate, a "distracted" or "a 

for in the no 

an in the of 

oc An of 

aad and the to 

tea to the The had 

to to Ms and "Ms 

fill He to to 

oc the tern," new* to 
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**GC . , . per- 

He not or "absent him 

self nor unkwfuUy." The In 

to correction, and 

to the "mate, driake, lodging 

and aM An had to wait CM his 

a and CM Ms Journeys. If he 

out at he any the and 

a for 

an were extremely 

of craft. As of Guilds, they had 

up the a of work was not 

tat a of pride. A craftsman was CMC 

In Ms world, vied with 

in the of To be the ladder- 

or In the village 

a it fax fame and praise 

to be the in the Indeed, that a mm 

an he a well round 

a to an of that time. 

was so of his craft that he had 

at his this orraig was 

set the in his It was a tribute both 

to the the to the ropemaker. 

and too, frequently carved their 

on work: 

Dale; Carpeder, 
this 
By the Grace erf God, 

or 

this lock. 
1637- 

bofc they 
tt to of and their 
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a in and work, 

a or as he a of or 

an a pig or a 

the of the in It Is 

to the 
away. 

For In the and 

to in had 

to It. A got Ms of a 

He If he "a 

place," he 

There are a Ms 

la a huff, kit fae 
repeeiaat. 

was and 

the aad as 

as as a 

to a child. On the to a cer- 

of art In the 

were to 

for the for 

Ms wife's Then Ms 

and his "loed well." 

This boy an 

in the to his 

to Yet a 

or a on the and he in the 0a 

a fae a 

by on Ms It ail of the 

There Pepys* the 

ity to the On her she 

by her "the she 

ac* stay her/* Bit the Tom, 

tod to ser 

vant) the the use of "the 

for 

"a 

aaci to It 

I 
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Is for by the Giles In 1676, 

he of Ms at 

20s. to He a a 

of all and the use of his and 

for In he for the 

for the a 

la a of for use in 

in Ms be his 

his so the of were 

off/* the Rev. Giles 

gave 

of and a of etc. 

The in as 

In recruits, for 

the was the life a one, 

no of for a he 

was in fact, was 

a at the he a 

and at the 
the of the The 

had to a and a 

of the left on 

to the and were 

as sat in But this was, as Pepys said, "a 

tyranny," as the no to proYide 

for an-d in fact, 

at the and to every 

of as arrived, to for Then 

the the 

and it in 

the was "grieved to the heart" to 

A by is in its 

An 

at and off. His left a 

to to and in her dis 

tressed was to a a 

in to She was convicted and caoe- 
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tuted, and her Infant, fed the was 

torn her at the of the 

a If a 

the to 

to la the at be 

the the 

the put on a 

the and to be 

aad the ia a There are 

of and 

aad It is a fact of 

at the Nor be at, 

as the were not for aod 

wives and children left to starve. But no 

for at in Pepys* time. 
The In fad, the country 

and the divine Jeremy Taylor, 

was he was the son of a had a 

of imd no the for lie 

: 

"If did bit in the 

of a lie his 

Ms 
Ms Ms Ms 

Ms Ms 

the the the of 

the of fill the 

of the the of the 
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The Country Town 

At I to a city of 

by with towers. 

Its by silver lanterns; 

Its and set lowers. 

Eve. 

THE a of its own. It 

three to five in- 

a an 

of the village. cities 

and in, and there 

be to gates, their respective 

and The arms and ammuni- 

ia of in towers, 

and the of a his name, busi 

ness, and he came. If his replies were 

he be admission to the city. 

was a or the town 

for and erf" the town were wide 

to cm. Visitors wore there, to be 

the of the the character of the 

The were of the of their 

at and % to pro- 

tot the dlj. 

the to the curfew (a 

William the Conqueror), the great gates 
15* 
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of the the 

the tell had After that no one 

the a 

age or the King. had too, for- 

the of or curfew, and it was 

aa ""to any In the of the 

as an or a wife" For 

be If be 

and as to the 

Enmity. 

But it the 

and of hid no any 

where la the world. Tranquil and in the of 

aad 

be of the of 

art, the The of 

and the 
gravely It was not the to so 

God's 
The of had 

be lily Tree 

Walk, etc it Is 

lost of, in a 

Every of his and Ms in 

terests far but tills was per 

fectly as as an fairly 

of the of was 

to and as so it was 

a joy to a fine and 

The of Town aod 

and of 

out to 
the of the his 

as he tad Ms had and 

at die The 

and famdl to 

in the but to be 

at a of 
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at this In char- 

for a ice city, had a 

ia was aa old by the 

of was said to be one of the 

in The 

coat by "rarities" and 

in and the aad 

in the of was to in 

and to the 

all and and 

in Three one of 

to the city 

to to the 

the of to Nor- 

he a to his capital. Church 

the of the and the 

and to 

speeches. 

by a 

a Hie also Law 

and fall bat 

to 
the but the and 

of and were 

to the so in every 

day life. Thar tod kindly. 

in a 

and to his Guild. Eadi Guild 

had Its to on the appro- 

day tad and Guild 

its a 

windows, 

etc* md 

business. 

had as 

all and the 

erf 
of the 
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of the are 

aed 
for the the it to 

tlie of the and a of 

clanship. 

of the and 

in of 

to and 

the a In fact, had 

as a as any He In and 

he put his lie 

off silver plate. He was the of an 

he his to and the 

Universities. They, be for a 

(in the 1620). A 

be for 12, and a and 

be purchased for as as l ? 0{}0. The 

be by the and 

and the wife, oo be as 

as at Court. As for the he 

as of his as any In his 

the and 

be of the and the be 

at 

etc., not op the In 
the of a be as to 
the of to be He to be "of a be 
haviour, of a no oor 
of no of etc. He had to be 
in ifae a tnd of a 

For the and be 

tip, it the 

to be 

or per- 

of ife or ewi or or 
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of or or of per- 

nor any or lunatic". The 

Ms net be on the 

the of the the of the 

as a be at up, and the 

a of a but 

he 

the cm the of old 

To 
of and of at Christmas. He 

all, to be in prayers, 

aad Ms 

A be the doorway^ 

a CMC "Work It is today." The mer 

chant, the of for as a rule he was a 

had all Ms 

rewards. 

The to the In his 

and he or to 

a or to the church 

He "divers of and plate" 

for the an of "rich velvet," two 

for the "richly with gold," per 

haps "a pair of organs". He pay for the paving of 

the for the and hanging 

of bells. 

T0 be as a citizen after 

of the a rich 

as as OQ a of in dhtirtfa. 

be an in and a Latin inscription set 

ting Ms and I had so for centuries. 

To a man's aad Al 

to be in if so Me in peace, 

by 

The city the of all activity, and as there 

few all and 

led to the and were 

to as Lane, Cow Lane, 




"a: 

2 
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Hill, The The Tanner Row, Farrier Street, 

The Bail etc. 

The fair aed aod far. 

It by the the were rung, 

and In quarter, and 

was a of There Jggl" and 

aad 

in and 

wives, and and 

and ail in 

gaiety. fairs 

so in a "tMeves* bdl" was 

at the of the fair a as a to citizens to 

for the cat-purse. 

The of the fay con- 

one to ward. There was The Watch, was 
to a to Sf a cry" 

for any a in all 

to Tie the 

his ted out the : 

"Past ten and a night!" or "Pad: and 

a morning!" It Ms to "of all 

of and ail 

be In a at 

at if the was and the 

and Ms had for Its 

the had to the loss 

a on life, be 

no it to the TTie 

the and the too, had to be and 

In ail by the 

to a on the were 

of a was to 

be if tad if a ill in a 

to he did not lie fee not 

to 

The the he with a 

in the including any 
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lost or animals. He 

Guild of in 

to for the of the "lantern 

was the ay of the and his voice 

be a He a uniform, and 

be of a erayoee Mm; 

the If a wife her 

or one of her the crier "07" It, 

if this no It lost Indeed. Hie fell- 

was also to be by the a 

had 

% the Craft Guilds, wore pre- 
the King or a visit to the town. There 

be "a play" with music, and "divers beauti 

ful damsels". But isits much 

to the in finding the 

for the of the train, 

hundreds. It 

to of the town properties In order to 

the a sweeping of the 

! What a a trimming up ! It was 

to the of the city the 

aad of traitors. Net a pretty sight ! 

The of In were of wood, or half- 

(except where be quarried 

were Inflammable. As they 

a ire with alarming violence, 

and towns were reduced to 

The a fire was 

for Ms own to be In 

so IMS to the of 

was more secure. WltMn a 

few were so up 

and and 

to The with carts, 

tad It 

they lay 

on, and ale in particular. Drinking 
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and It is In fact, 

on the of one Ire of was 

not 

to to 

as set on of or 

on of a 

of in the loft for use in It is a sad 

by fire, to the 

of cxi 

by the fire and 

the 

Fire the of the did art: 

and ia the 

of an 

out a The had to be 

and in 

and to 

for the of fire 

The of the by 

or a to 

set out a in a of the 

on The aad all 

to a aod 

was on day, to that of the 

Ms : 

la to the of 

la 

so the 

of the or 

to for the but 

no but to 

did to the of in 

fection, to la 

a was cut in a the 

the id in the 

for the IB 

or in an 

to a in Ms 
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the loss of life was 

and for the 
Hie and the in the 

to be 

in the and fell 

ally a be and a few 

tad to No of the 

but are of Its and la one 

can be to this day a in the 

"Only the of the survive." 

In had a 

one the and of 

for the of a had 

In the past. The was 

aad was also a there. But 

la of the laws and the Church, 
to fall Into and a of a 

to and 

had a for the of 

In wills a of 

for its 

The forgot, CM day, to cele 

brate the of "besting the bemuds." As and 

the of a 

to be to Once a year, there- 

this was a of and music. 

rieg all day 9 were fired, and the 

and drunk a 

of at the the 

by the with 

it was to all to 

all In figs 

the at every 

and if the was a one of the 

be it, if a the be 

to it, if a a was cut out of it 

to "teat" with, 

was that they re- 
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so 

the or In 

the It fun, and the "beaten" 

After the 
the "*aa 

in and the day the 

Ing of loyal 
Yet as 

had of la 

Cornwall, for the of the cen 

tury, the excep- 

a a at the 

hung to the feet or to the It was in 

red in winter. Here If the for 

men, to be- 

it to he to the children 

to 
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Travel 



"I my . . . and ado 

the we 

to GUT sink to the belly* we got by 

a of stir tad riding to Parson's 

. . . 

"Up aod as far as 

Mr. two falls, in and an- 

in dirt, and light and eat and drank, 

all of us wary/* 



IT be to that in the early seventeenth- 

or travelled a great deal, as a 

was a adventure. of the 

of dirt tracks, and 

hot and in and in winter, 

The in fact, veiy rarely, kit the 

rich and dergy were often obliged 

to cm to London when ia 

etc, and to and drives in 

Yet OQ any was a very real of 

as of mm*" CM 

the The traveler, therefore, 

and rapier, and Ms carried not 

and but feet 

bog in inch for the 

was in so was well worth while. The mail, 

142 
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was a if on 

a If a 

far he of Ms In his 

let. of the acd so 

of the of the to 

by sea. Yet sea not in of 

if the la the 

by sea of an as the 

of In 

The too, It 

be for the 

did not at all. 

It In to by river, as 

to the at 

This ao of travelling, as a 

in a 
In too, it was a of 

by was as the 

"flying an 

the aad toss the into the "I had i ad 

my in 

the * f for the over- 

fell oa the 1 sit of, in the fell 

CM me, pat one falp out of and 

the of my hip my are dis 

placed." 

In bad a so 

in the dut a erf a 

had to be to the exit of 

the ft is in of 

the soil is of 
to by 

By the 1617 
but 

by art less 
fee 
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as to trot a and 

The less a and 

for ten a the for the 

In the and of and 

to every ten 

or so, a for 

the of a and the for the One 

a 

the The 

(as put it) "to a to the toil." 

ran to of the were 

at all But as the 

so to 

as as and 

in this way. There a story-teller, 

on the and Ms In As 

and the its appear- 

and were not a tale, 

simple. And if the story-teller a or a 

had he to with 

for to the a of 

the country, 

of its dangers, as the 

be oa any of the 

the of the to 

Heath, Finchley and Eppiag 

spots. 
The a clever rider and an 

if he was to he 

and he was as 

of an He 

tad and he of 

His to a pretty 

a figure, and he 

the of a 

to It is recorded, in fact, that CMC 
was in prison by 
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Iiis life be and 

apt to the a 

a for 

in all "Tis 

be 

the had of as fee 

his life in Ms a for 

and he to be at It is in 

fact, a was by a 

at Ms 

off his his and 

He the to a and 

his act the 

and a to was col- 

for in 

a to 

a of A of his 

him to the at tie 

he Ms but the 

for to on Ms to 

for 

to an old In 

"Ah! 

my lord" the "they are all but my 

self 

But all the erf the da 

Vai la the 1670, at the age of 

His was a as he was 

at the In 

IK was cut into a 

and to a he lay in 

all in m the 

tall in He was 

a of in- 

of he a 

oo Ms 

by by of 
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and a set of 

into cue 

to a at the to 

it was for to but 

the of the driver, it was "horses, by 

It was 
the too, to Ms 

etc, aad to see thai all his 

As the of travelling, also 

one of the of That were 111 or 

had and riders, had 

into and pro- 
or old, or in 

DC too or had had the ail 
of 

up ail the and 

aad 
and and or three 

and Here to "lie la 

no 
the laundress/' this not ! 

own 

ate In private* by their ser- 

But "men of condition" eat at the 

and "pay a meal". 

The inn in 

the lay in for the as he oa to the 

no further 

the of Ms ail be expected). 

The wife (or his was "a 

or to the 

the and she was to be to all, 

ft erai rag, tig aad aad to f !ds$ at part 

ing." f TMo wife is at the greet- 

nor in her a bet 

be distaste" said 
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The a 

his ''mirth, and Jests", 

fas one "all cor was for 

gotten'*. 

by 
the of the Ms 

or 

(2TA* the 

at the Ian (The or T* 

the and the 

of the was for as T&f 

Golden Cross, A to and Tfe T^ 

G>sv be the inn kept by a and 

T/k Htfw tfw^ was a was for 

purposes. All had so that the 

and was of Ms sign and was 

to pay a for an 

It was an the 

"Hobson's choice" a Cam- 

kept a of tod Ms 

that a for a be 

the one the This was 

a that was at 

of the hard 

and CM to ride at lie 

of So did one get Its 

fair of and "spur-driving." 

The of the ia in 

hid the Jotii- 

n*y aad It a the It had as a 

of to to for 

or for the 

of : tibe of* A also gi> on 

to gyre f the of m QC to en 

deavour to an or 

^ of still aad ia par- 

to of had 

IMC! in the post the erf 
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50 be for and And 

the or in or 

kit as 
ill or In that saw 

of or The 

aad the it a Thus did the 

well its and But It 

was and to 

for 

or to be ! Yet the 

or and never 

but ditch to die. Even 

00 journeys. 

Bat cm or act, to the country was 

stili an that had its A of friends, there 

fore, in fine off on a tour, the 

as ie of 

the tell a a be 

fui, for of the of life still in Eag- 

a at It as "a 

of fair . . . rich . . . 

in flowers." Few 

of scenery, the soa of Sir Thomas 

a tour, rural England 

be to "paradise." 

the a of ladies and 

the and the trees 

the turrets of 

A be on to ask If 

the the to the and as 

a courtesy. The party would 

be and the all its treasures; 

be die the 

etc, the presented 

The (as in the also visit all 

dipping themselves and drinking a 

cap of "The of the Fountain** (who would 
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a few sit and eat if the 

too, all and 

Nor the and the 

the aad 

the "to the At the 

of the day get out and 

and set and 

No one at this had the 

of so air; it was to 

to the No 

ia the sea, It the 

The of had the of the 

but Tunbridge Wells, acd 

by and in the 

1630 at Tunbridge Weils for six 

the was firmly set, 

gay and 

the of and 

oa one of the to the 

the a of the 

aad 

to 

etc. aad 

and In the the 

of the the and and 

the all to 

for the 

net a la 
the the and 

in a of 

spa aa 

a 

to eye in 

the evil aad The 

oa m aa 

The 
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awakened by a merry on the 

it to the Music 

the day, the were merry 

"You In 

camp," 

at Dulwich 

all of of 

to the 

But the of ail watering-places, 

aed its the 

The were 

as the century advanced) and 

oo or It was, as squire 

"a little in itt, but it In an hole." 

was the of 

in for the of the 

to They were so were a pest. 

The by to be be 

cause of its and it felt the of pure air 

out the of the waters and baths. Com- 

I00 S scarce, were few 

Yet the of company; 

were bowling 

and Visitors at the to 

to gossip, to flirt, and to see the latest 
fashions. 

The of its owe etiquette, 

and the a of canvas, with 

a gown; was intended to hide the 

of the The drawers waist- 

of the From the the 

% and kit a "sergeant" 

to see was to "punish the 

mde." the carried in 

to to ted to lie sweat 

Bit a up and in The 

Grove 0r in the rooms; one 

tidctadc, Irish and the throwing of 
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On the 

to 
of were aad to 

a 
Not all gaj ted ts 

in die to for her 

and was the atad the "Tiorid 

water." She her and 

Ep all of we in a 

as the are to my and 

oor this 

it me the water." She was 

probably unfortunate, but as she was of a 

imagiKjtre, her not be too 

seriously. 

Apart tourists, in all and 

to sec the and for 

was die call of the sea. The of the New 

World, and the of and had 

told of 

the of die in 

of Ti* Is 

a It was la 

was a city of two tad six 

the and just for 

the by the too, It was 

a fine to go to so and a had 

to aad 

At aaj the too for a 

tad he 

to sea in a so a 

ke to his 

and Ms he had 

all die waj die mod die 

of lad not 

at all, and (as 

tad all the of or 
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But it not the 

to oo the of the 

had fine gentlemen's 

and too left and to sea, 

for and 

It at this and to 

the 

aod ridb These com- 

had in the and the future, 

for no for old age in days, aod 

starving. and 

of were tired of per 

secution, to try in a country. In 

America, a country it was said 

a a fortune. And there one's 

But put to sea in and were never 

of Others, survived 

the and to the new colonies of 

Virginia^ New England Barbacloes. Their struggle with 

and has 

and of the stories in 

the Alas, few found the wealth they ex- 

to children and grandchildren. 

But were the of a wooderf ul race, 

and of and endurance have been 

to the we today. 

with its little tend of 

and in the year 1620, between the years 

men, and children 

to New and forty to Virginia 

The Government did not this 

but oat it. 

Yet of the 

In a Many 

dressed, went 

to service with prince or another. 

These the ways of the world, 
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the of a the of Their 

effrontery 

If la 

the of a wore the 

and 

in the 

It the 

the not Its 

the a to 

a did act 

or a 

all 
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Superstitions 



and of all were super 

stitious, for investigation, in any field, 

had started, and were merely groping in 

the dirk. Therefore for which there was no 

rational was with a one. Even 

educated and Pepys, the 

Dryden, the Clarendoo 5 John Evelyn, had not yet 

to rationally, aad by a natural 

as a a or a "What 

only knows!" Evelyn in his diary, 

a "I pray God avert his judgements." 

An of the alarming, and as the 

be to stir out of their 

and in 

the all 

A apprehension, 

not for the it do, kit for it por- 

"I I net of the of any great 

is so high," Pepys in his diary. One 

by their "a 

of the was to the sun, he be 

lieved to be the of a divine spirit. It is 

Sir was a great an 

never the of the 

aacl ridicule. 
154 
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the evil In 
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the of hell-fire, off the and 

the of 

carried It to or 

to or prevent 

the in In the it 

hid and so 

a cover. 

in the to be 

for life 
Then the salt la the 
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of and to the of 

the So the that 

and on the of 

to be "relkks of the Deluge." 

The evil was led to 

It was for to 
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on a aad It t He 

(It be or of 

he 
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0a It Its of 
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on he and star. Leases, 

to be CHI the or 

threatened. 

Dec^ the 

and was the 

of It Is that the had 

and he her 

life, and Dee was 

to his at House, he 

fay to 

of paid is 

for he a In three 

and a of to defend from 

on the 
There was Lilly, a 

and vulgar as by his 

He King I Cromwell's Par- 

in fact he 

was a spy of the Yet at the he the 

He to be a of an 

aad his he the 

fact (as do the to of faith in the 

He was successful. 

The of the times, in fact, is amazing. Yet It must be 

and rites were of 

origin and they 

a and ever themselves "What 

is the of ail this?" The Reformation, for instance, was a 

in England, aethority declared 

were no to be 

yet and wore and were 

to after 

of wore useless; they had in- 

fay the in to reverence for 

or to but throwa a 

It there was a for the 

and the as there was scarcely a village 
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Its or a to 

art 

But for to us of all 

and a A 

a for out of the 

it as a 
for to a and the 

it, the nail an or 

a to a the aril 

sod a of to the A 

for the of a "unburied," or 

"powdered of the 

at the of the a pin in 

to and it to nib a 

a aad the to re* 

in the There for 

the to a 

pat the a bag 

the get the of the 

This a 

to fee on of 

or i the 

be CM the oc so 

The of as an of 

Mid the to be 

if he the it wad 

the the 

For 

but one of the for to a 

and It in a It act go the 

and the into the it is 

. /* pit m 

of red on "to 

the ' a 

had it was in a 

the for 

to a fee in the Or- 

be (it % the of a 
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the for the of a 

to on and the 

eat the In 'This fails," it 

was for was to 

a live in and to 

of aad of as 

it was the 

to an oa the so the Sy 

to that pie was to 

and a for a 

to it and 

red A rab a on the 

that had a of on the itself. 

The of far In dreams, 

and In research; and one 

for his so his were "homy with kneel 

ing," Yet any to the study of a 

of 
and the Dr. Hawey s Ms of the 

of the Ms practice 

and it was he 'Vsadc-brained." of 

his at the be 

ginning of the (fae a and he 

Ms loss the he ever as he never 

There were with birds, especi 

ally the was to turn into a ia 

It Its it 

to be the foster-parent (generally a tit-lark), but 

it was ? When 

to 

for it to 

the of in year s as 

be and art so the year. 

to be at a 

in the and it was the of 

not be be a free gift 

la trees there woe innumerable supecsti- 
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The to and 

was in in (so (hat 

the of the ac* be and 

the of and Use 

her the a 

rod of ia her she use a of it far 

Ing and put a of It her ft 0r safe sleep.* 9 

of for and on a 

day of the in a 

cross. As for the 

In as an of aod it 

a of set la a tat 

That tree the Ash was 

aacl and be 

to an ash a tree in a 

Young a of ash 

so that of 

The t the 

that oak the of 

the If in at the of 

ing. If an ant was be of a 

or "a of 0r cattle" , 

and a a "pestilence". 

A was that no 

in a a free Yew 

to at 

of yew fcy cm to die 

of Ivy also to aril, so 

on to 

But the tad in 

at tiiis was old 

If tigiy or were 

this and a gad 

and t fire to 

with** of 10 her in 

the of old in 

and to The satd : "Thou 

not a. 10 live," a 
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of the existence of witches. Old Fuller (the 
author) declared there were certainly witches la Lapland 
(he never there) "who winds to mariners for 

ffiey." There were, he said, and white witches and 

"their free progress place to another/ * 

The practices to witches were : twisting tree, tear- 

ing up by the tempests, wrecking ships, 

throwing plants and crops* "dwindling 

away" cMldrea, miscarry and im 

potent, setting 01 fire, aad flying through the air CMS a 

staff. These creature were generally tortured first, to in- 
to "confess." They were thea trial, hit if a judge 
to defend the Jury immediately said "This judge 
no religion, for he doth not believe in witches, according 
to the Bible." 

a witch was acquittal, and she returned to her 

village, hit that die was shunned like the 

plague, and of the foolish inhabitants thereupon left the 

place, to return an erodes that was particularly discern- 

ceding to a squire, who thus lost most of his labourers 

servants. 

As this witch-panic spread s certain wicked men began to ex 
ploit the and set themselves up as witch-finders. One 
"specialist" was sent for from Scotland (in 1648) to New 
castle, Ms being paid. He rode on horseback through 
the town, accompanied by the bellman, who rang his tell and 
invited all who complained of witches to bring forward their 
charges. Thirty were thereupon brought into the town 
There they were stripped, and pins were thrust into their 
bodies by the Scotsman, who declared that he could recognise 
t witch immediately by her appearance alone. As a result of this 
"round-up" fourteen witches and ooe wizard were executed on 
the town while the wftdi-fiader was paid 20s. per witch 
for his work. In other towns, apparently, he was paid 
3 per witch. It is recorded, however, that this monster met Ms 
deserts, for eventually he was tried for treason and hanged; and 
bef ore he died he ooof essed that he had caused the death of two 
hundred and twenty women in England and Scotland, 
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it Is said that the aad 

IQ and not 

one to die a sad cm the 

and of the It was not 

the 1736, in that the law 

a to die, and 

to the age erf* the 

of the of 

But m*as one and 

to this day the of 

10 or la 

In 
by ail of 

the of for sin, for if a 

cais be that he be by 

the of Ms for the rest of Ms life, It 

be a ire, tor 

ment, in 

of 

This In had its for la- 

the was to be 

by til die of and ! 

odd was that if the 

they be if they 

sot 
It is a to that a he 

was a way to the 

of the in Ms he 

"spam Ms "Get to 

fcy by the go tad for 

ever." ! 

It mas of a 

had and! she the 

so lie get ao He to re- 

die Ms but was 

ts the still fee In 
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he into the and their project- 

lag The apparently decided 

this too no ! 

There of who wore gradually 

and for the truth, 

in fee 1662 the formed, ex- 

There were 
and and the to sift all 

quarter, 

The of in the had en 

tirety on and any once been printed 

and in many cases a simple 

test proved it to be untrue. The genuine student, 

in fact, had for handicapped in Ms 

for as the of the classical authors 

had accepted, an for which the clergy had 

not to their 

was and believed that if 

erf the disprof ed, ail teaching would have been 

undermined, 

The of the Society at this time was, there 

fore; Sir Thomas Browne said f "Tis time to observe 

let escape us," and fine 

to talk of ak pumps and telescopes, of mag- 
fossils* of the of blood and the of 

mercury, of the of flying. There was a feeling that 

the secrets of the Universe were about to be revealed and 

the Utopia was in sight Even pods bejj^n to sing 

of the age. 

But f this beginning, progress in rational 

forward, gradually false ideas and foolish supersti 
tions wore disocwnted. Alchemy, astrology, and charms and in- 
to be despised as utterly worthies. It was the 
of as we it today. Even the Bishops wore 

one declared that he the 

Society, that the two subjects of God and the were 

"forborne.** In all the re* they ff waader at 

pleasure/' he aid. 
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Walt on 

up her 
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in a the day 
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in art or so fun and were 

All the of the were by 

May Day, the summer fes 
tivities, aedt of were of 

but be to 

and to and the first ploughing, the 

fall of the etc Bat the 

Qiiifdi had her 

was the of all, and was 

The of Lights so candles were used. 

and were 

evergreens (a of antiquity), there was 

and the were given alms, 

and entertained the giiests 3 and carols were 

The loving cup 9 in which all animosity and 

to be drowned, was from 

to the boar's was carried Into the hall. 

It was with and (for luck), and in the 

of a it was In CM a gold or silver dish 

to the of and of minstrels. 

To the Qirisimas festivities a "Lord of Misrule" 

was and honse^ every Mayor and Sheriff 

and Its own. Villagers also elected a 

for celebrations, CMC who was a good organ 

izer and was wanted. This "mock prince" his 

on Allhallows Eve and until the morning after 

the of the Purification. He was crowned with solem 

nity, tad after Ms cotntiers a procession was formed 

to to the church. There be hobby-horses, dragons 

aad giants, pipers and drummers; there would be morris-dancers 
and handkerchiefs fluttering. And Inevitably 
was and horseplay. But the Lord of Mis- 

over all. He, also, with Ms long 
of the festivities from becoming too 

rowdy. 
The pky 3 a play had been 

by word of for generations, was a favourite part 

of the Christmas celebrations. Hie theme the death of winter 
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a as a 
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to aad the 
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a day for the As had 
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for aad 10 on 

for If the gel Ms 

or by the the 

get her on, she lost her to 
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After this or forty in 

by and 

a in to the 

of the They by an old 

a boy la or a jester 

in it was to carry 

the so was a 

the farmer gave Ms oa 

At any where a was not 

given, was a the 

up the in front of the in 

villages on was for the 

to Ms to the and cry ''Cock in 

pot." If he say this the had time to say "Cock 

on the he a cock for Shrove Tuesday. 

Christmas in the of its celebrations, 

for Lent "fasting aod mourning", 

yet the was yet to On Shrove Tuesday every 

one was to and be or shriven; the dhurdh 

bell, at ten in the morning to remind 

of duty, kit that had been performed 

the commence, and be eaten. 



every aad nmde do their 

And toss their up for f eare they btime; 

And all the laughter sound 

To see tiae fall the ground, 

There Shrove Teesday customs, cxie of the 

the of "threshing the fat hoi". A hen 

was to a man's the decorated with bells, 

CM his and legs. The rest of the taking part 

and with of trees, with which 

to faen. The with 

the of off best. When the 

the and with 

There a pretty in towns on Easter Mon 

day "Clipping the dmrcfaes*'; and for this 
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was a t and a to the 

the This 

"dipping" or was a of doe to the 

by her 

and 
In or It the for 

ye 

try. 

tdl ye 

MFC or die. 

On the set and the 

in the 

for the of up the 

and the to cut 

and for the At the 

had md cut the tod 

and It of Its had 

it to the an 

of OK and had a of 

to its anil the 

of its by 

a aad 

and 

the old ran to the 

in the The 

and and Then 

the etc. 

the 

set up, i md of the 

tad 

* f fell to to 

Mid the 

hid Its of 

but CMC of the to the 
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the of the in prcxres- 

to the 

at the 
and the At lit 

and to the of 

pipes. 

too, Every 

a cart 

and dressed, 

the fay a 

jadcs-ln-the-grem^ 
gay to be everywhere. 

ales and summer, with 

its for the a time. In 

it in a dance, the 

of the with a garland of 

Then, the there was dancing, 

and it the and sat down coo- 

on it a tradition 

all on 

in it was the to the arrival of 

and on the Eve of St. the (the Mid- 

of the 

were In scar- 

lei, gilt and there were minstrels* men in armour 

torch-bearers, morris dancers and 

The of were lit with candle, 

en glowed all 

the and and decorated with 

and were lighted, too 9 

"to the air drive or evil spirits* f 

be in the vicinity. 

To add to the citizens, on this night, 

with 

all to sit and the idea being 

and quarrels, 

friends. A deligfatf uJ custom, in 
deed! 
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The of tad the of 

the But In to 

In 

of CM the 

of the day on the and all 

and so for die all 

the act In the 

for had oo and not by 

yet In aad aid 

cadi At this the 

was tnd 

by ia all the 

of to 

the of the 

had for tad 

on the The a 
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In or 

was a at cost to the and any 

left die ia 

life. 

a of 
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and ail for and 

so It 

so ia if 
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a in Ms "to the 
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no for a 

and a oa Ms left 

He his In the was 

the the 

so were seat by as 

to to 

too, be to for the of side 

hawks. 

The and of a a great art, 

These had to be 

fed and wore laws for their 

for or 

eggs, were not so as In the 

Ages, the for a was death. 

The silver on their feet at the end of 

on was the of the owner; kit 

the When first the was 

a line was to her legs for safety* 

but she to fly free. A of silver bells was 

on the !egs s to the falccwier to the bird 

in and to early writers) to terrify 

the was a the in note, 

bit of shrill and 

a to the falconer. When 

not CM were to than docile. 

The "falcon gentle" was a fit bird for a prince, 

the a and were for kdies. Bet 

the very a tercel hawk 

for a a large sum in days. 

It is Sir in the reign of 

I, for two hawks. 

It a to see the hawk 

in the air, Ms quarry and 

to In form of the 

oa bat in by the river or in 

the cm by 

The of declined as the 

to perfection. Also, as open country was gradually en- 
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the to It 
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of and the was on. 

and to the the one on the 

of his and to the 

of Ms and If a a 

of the "Craven ! " and a 

a to Its 

was a deal of at and 

of 
and 
for 

any or 

the "perquisite"; the also received a 

as a 

Tint was a did not occur to 

its as it was felt that the were 

a What of 

was to set to steel a very 

two as in the old 

days. 

to haYe in 

was to in and 

was also a of were 

in aad as well as In pri 

vate and IB the 1617 there were thirty-one bowl 

ing in ami were merely for 

For the and artisan, after a day's 

It a delightful with friends In summer, 

and one a few pence. The ale raa freely, 

the sue the gay of the inn revived Ms 

had every to be pojwlar, kit the 

disf avoir as they considered 
of the man's leisure be in 

Archery. 

The of the English archers, for 

the world; proved 

In and were no less ia the use of the 

for There were always in fact, who were 

were of their skill. It was a first- 
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was the was fre 

quently CMI A was the 

of the He a as he 

the a and he by 

ail. He fed for, coo- 

as one of the of his world. la a fight, appar- 

he had the of it. 

the power) 

a for as on day the 

be certain of a The 

In a pit off spikes, the 

and fay or mastiffs. The 

bear's off so that he not 

Injure the and the not injure the bear 

of his He at bay with Ms paws. 

The had Ned of Canterbtiiy, Blind 

etc the approval of their 

favourites. Bet was fay the majority of 

"a and sport", the audience were a 

indeed, an or 

to Bankslde 

in to see the sport. Wrestling also place at the 

Gardens. 

as a sport was cm the lines as bear- 

as a "diversioG** a bull would be 

in the with fireworks ail OYCT him. All the 

erf the fet be and all windows and 

Then the daring approach the bull 

a and to the fireworks, while the 

rest of tbe and ran in all directions. 

a ended riot, confusion and 

and quarrels, the would be for, 

and % with Ms white staff" restore order. 

was a that was certainly known to the 

and we of it also f Fitestepheo, who 

in the of Hmiy II. "The hotses," he said, "are 

not they trouble and are impatient and are 

in motion.'* We know, in fact, that in the Middle 
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Ages, especially at Easter and Whitsuntide, the nobility used to 
race their horses. 

But horse-racing as a popular sport did not actually start 
in England until about the year 1609, from which time it 
gradually increased in popularity. The races were originally 
run for silver bells, so were called "bell-coarses" (hence the 
phrase "to bear the bell"). But cups, bowls and money were 
later substituted as prizes. There was at this time, apparently, 
no handicapping or weights, or any question of weighing the 
riders; and the owners of the horses rode the races, as a general 
rule. It was, in fact, a pastime practised for pleasure rather than 
profit, without any idea of reducing it to a system of gambling. 
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Crime and Punishment 



"At noon going to the 'Change., and seeing people 
flock in the city, I enquired and found that Turner 
was not yet hanged. And so I went among thorn to 
Leadenhall Street, and to St. Mary Axe, where he lived; 
and there I got for a shilling to stand upon the wheel 
of a cart, in great pain, above an houre before the 
execution was done, he delayed the time by long 
discourses and prayers, one after another, in hopes 
of a reprieve; bit none came, and at last was flung 
off the ladder in his doake. A comely looking man 
he was and kef* his countenance to the end : I was 
sorry to see him ... It was believed there were at 
12 or 14,000 people in the street. So I home all 
in a sweat and dined by myself." 

Samuel Pepys, 1664. 




*** ^ J Q ^ oa >" declared Dekker, "thou art great in 
glory and envied for thy greatness; thy Towers, thy 
Temples and thy Pinnacles stand upon thy head like 
borders of fine gold . . . Thou art the goodliest of thy neigh 
bours, but the proudest, the wealthiest and the most wanton/' 
It was indeed all too true, for although manners, especially 
the great, were ceremonious and formal, men's pas- 
were easily roused; and as the sword was an essential part 
of dress (to defend oneself quickly in case of attack) men 
were "vety apt to do bloudy mischiefs", especially after a visit 
to a tavern. Their valour was a point of honour, and a soldier 
"preferred death to indignity". "Valour" (said erne author) 

176 
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"teacheth a man to value his reputation as his life, and chiefly 
to hold the lie Insufferable ... It yields the waE to none but 
a woman ... A scar In a man's face Is a mark of honour and 
no blemish, for 'tis a scar and a blemish In a soldier to be 
without one." 

A man would pick a quarrel, therefore, In the street, for 
no better reason than that he objected to the jingling of another 
man's spurs. And .when a quarrel started, servants usually 
joined in. Frequent brawls occurred, too, over the vexed ques- 
* tion as to who should walk near the wall, the gutters being so 
dirty and some streets so narrow that each man was deter 
mined the other should give way. The wall was considered 
the place of honour, and even at a distance a man would cry 
out "I will have the wall". However, when the rapier (which 
was adopted from the Italians) became fashionable instead of 
the sword, It was considered such a "perilous" weapon that men 
were a little slower to embark on a quarrel. 

It must be remembered, also, that men often took the law 
into their own hands because a criminal could so easily escape, 
the majority of streets being unlighted at night. The law, too, 
was very cumbersome and corrupt. As for revenge, It was con 
sidered to be but common justice, the general belief being that 
the soul of a murdered man could not rest until he had been 
avenged. 

Yet it must not be supposed that because a police force did 
not exist there was no attempt to prevent crime or to bring the 
criminal to justice. There was in each ward of London a con 
stable, and also a guard consisting of a group of armed men 
who were allowed to question suspicious characters. These men 
were not to be trifled with, and a man walking home at night 
might be challenged to "Stand!" and to show reason why he 
was out so late, tJiough such a guard took good care to ignore 
the obviously rich and noble. There were watchmen and bell 
men, too, who patroEed the streets at night, calling the hours 
and the weather, and knocking up those whose hanging lan 
terns had burned dim or gone out. "Good night! Good night! 
God save the King!*' the watchman would cry. 

These watchmen, however, did not deter all robbers, as bur- 

M 
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glars were continually breaking into houses; it was an old pro 
fession. Is it surprising, therefore, that even in church men 
payed to be "delivered all the perils and dangers of this 

eight"? 

in your look to your locks, 

Your fire and candlelight. 
FCH: well 'tis known much mischiefs done 
By in dead of night; 

Your and fire do not neglect, 

And so you may good rest expect. 

A here, maids, faaog out your light, 

And see yoar horns be dear and bright, 
That so your candle clear may shine, 
Gmtinuiflg from six to nine; 
That men may walk along, 

see to pass safe without wrong. 

Crime was regarded as a sericws menace to society. "Indeed," 
said one of the time, "were ft not for the law there 

would be no living." But criminals were difficult to apprehend, 
so it was considered necessary to punish severely those who 
were convicted. 

The crimes for which men were executed were horse and 

sfaeep stealing, rape, coining, forgery and treason. Stealing was 

considered a serious crime, as it was reasoned that if a man 

was expected to lose through theft the result of his hard-earned 

no one would work at all; and without work there 

be food nor shelter. To deter ethers, therefore, 

was one of the chief objects of all punishments. That is why 

in public; it was felt that if the fate of 

the evil man was actually seen, others would hesitate before 

on a life of crime. As a matter of custom, theref ore, 

evea educated went to see an execution; it was regarded 

as a spectacle with a moral. One man, indeed, declared that his 

servants became "debauched" by going to church and meeting 

servants, yet be encouraged them to go to Tyburn to see 

executions, which he said were far more effective tnan any 

sermon. 
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On the night before an execution hundreds of people slept 
on the steps of the prison, in order to obtain a good place from 
which to view the proceedings. They spent the night in ribald 
jokes and drunken scuffles, and the following morning, when 
thousands more arrived, the crowds were so great that people 
were frequently crushed to death. Sometimes on these occasions 
young girls dressed in white would bring baskets of flowers 
with which to strew the way for the prisoner. 

As the formalities proceeded, and the prisoner made his last 
speech carefully prepared during his confinement many of 
the spectators wept, yet they felt the punishment to be justified, 
especially if the crime was treason. High treason was an attempt 
to dethrone or plot against the King, or even to speak against 
him, and this was considered the most heinous crime of all. 
Without this doctrine, indeed, wicked and cruel kings of 
which there had been many could not in the past have kept 
their crowns. 

Every execution took place according to certain rules, which 
varied very little. A felon sentenced to be hanged was drawn 
in a cart with his coffin tied to him, and a halter round his 
neck, but occasionally a man would be made to walk to execu 
tion in his shroud. At the appointed place the executioner would 
ask the prisoner's pardon, the noose was adjusted, and the 
ladder was turned off. If the man was slow to die, his relatives 
would pull him by the legs and beat his breast in an effort to 
despatch him. If the victim was being hanged for murder, his 
body was hung up in 'Chains at a crossroad, "to deterre others'". 
A familiar sight, therefore, was a rattling skeleton (sometimes 
two) strung up on chains, with rags blowing in the wind, these 
hanged bodies being left to moulder in the sun and rain until 
a gale blew than down to the horror, of course, of the 
passers-by. 

The procedure with a man convicted of high treason was 
somewhat different, the prisoner being drawn through the 
streets on a hurdle without a coffin. Then after hanging, the 
executioner would open the body, take out the heart, and hold 
ing it up would say "This is the heart of a traitor" an 
announcement that produced a great shout from the crowd. 
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The prisoner's body was then quartered and hung up on the 
gate of the city. Mm convicted of treason, however, could by 
the King's permission be executed Instead of hanged; the execu 
tioner would hold up the head and say "This is the head 
of a traitor," and such a man might, if he could pay well for the 
privilege, haYe Ms head sewn on again, and then buried. 

Prisoners often showed much courage on going to execution, 
bowkg to their friends with perfect composure as they passed, 
laying their heads CM the block with firmness and dignity. 
Some prisoners, in fact, gaily exchanged jokes with the crowd, 
and at St. Sepulchre's Church- it was the custom to present a nose 
gay to the criminal as he went cm his way to Tyburn. The 
wretched would place it in Ms button-hole. A highwayman, 
in particular, generally wait to the scaffold merrily and jauntily, 
tossing his hat round his head. He had apparently trifled with 
death so often that he was not afraid to meet it at Tyburn. 
Noblemen going to the scaffold invariably wore their finest 
one prisoner appearing at the block wearing white satin 
with silver. Rank, in fact, as signified by dress, must 
be paraded even to the last hour. 

Whipping was an extremely common punishment, and it is 
recorded two men convicted of attempted poisoning were 
imprisoned and whipped every year, ten times round the market 
piacej on the anniversary of the day of the crime. 

When a man was whipped in prison he was stripped to the 
waist, fastened to the whipping post and lashed with long thin 
twigs of holly which wrapped round the body. To be whipped 
at the cart's tail was also a common occurrence. Occasionally, 
however, the beadle was a friend of the culprit, in which case 
he fill Ms hand with red ochre, througjh which after 

every he drew the lash of the whip, leaving the appear 

ance of a wound upon the skin, yet inflicting little pain upon 
the prisoner. This trick, however, was generally perceived by 
the who followed the beadle^ and he in turn would 

apply Ms cane to the shoulders of the too merciful beadle. At 
this stage onlookers would sometimes be moved to interfere, 
anil brave lass would slap the face of the constable. Such 

was the strange pattern of justice. 
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That there were men who were so inhumanly cruel and per 
sistently evil that they needed this punishment cannot be denied. 
Indeed, It was the only thing such criminals understood. 

But as disturbers of the peace the London apprentices pro 
bably caused more anxiety to the authorities than any group of 
men. They quarrelled continually, and the butchers would fight 
the weavers, the bakers would fight the carpenters, and the 
masons would fight the bricklayers. Gathering in crowds they 
would strike out right and left, and there was a constant dash 
ing of swords. At Easter and Whitsuntide thejr considered 
themselves free, by custom, to do as they liked, and would 
spread all over the city, intent an making mischief. On Shrove 
Tuesday, in particular, they claimed and exercised the right 
to attack and demolish houses of ill-fame. It was a day which 
the authorities dreaded, and a number of men, armed with 
spears, were held in readiness in each street to prevent dis 
orders. Sometimes the military had to be called out, but the 
soldiers were hooted at all along the streets, some were dis 
armed and kicked, stones and tiles were flung, and rubbish 
was thrown at the horses. Finally it was made illegal on such 
days for the apprentices to arm themselves with any weapon 
more lethal than a cudgel. 

It is also recorded that when the Earl of Straff ord was in the 
Tower, thousands of apprentices and citizens came to the Parlia 
ment and shouted for justice, crying that all trade would be 
stopped until the Earl was executed. They even threatened to 
pull down Whitehall. Also, when Archbishop Laud was in dis 
favour and accused of high treason (chiefly because he wished 
to alter the Prayer-book), the apprentices went in crowds to 
his house to offer violence and try to destroy the building. Later 
on, as he rode through Cheapside to the Tower they crowded 
round the coach in hundreds, threatening, shouting and reviling 
like madmen. Yet these apprentices were for the most part 
ignorant, illiterate and knew nothing of state matters, nor were 
they competent in any way to judg the prisoner. Finally, when 
the Archbishop was in the Tower, libels were printed and set 
up all ova: the city on pillars and pests, calling on the appren 
tices to meet and demonstrate. Such libels were sung up and 
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the street, and were a crying scandal; they prejudiced the 

case of the prisoner before he came to trial. All prisoners 

of were sent to the Tower of London, where even 

and had paced the battlements. Indeed, if its 

speak, it could tell of misery and 

tears! From this ancient fortress there was little chance of 

escape, as of its walls were ten feet thick, and there was 

a wide all round. The portcullis the oldest dropgate in 

the world thirty to raise it. It was known, too, that 

there were secret passages where spies could listen to the con- 

of the unsuspecting prisoners. 

Prisoners often languished in the Tower for years, neglected, 
penniless and worn out with pining for freedom. Sometimes 
minds unhinged and they died. 

Torture was probably the most barbarous of all seventeenth- 
century and was used chiefly to induce prisoners to 
confess, or to betray their associates. "The rack and the wooden 
horse hath told strange secrets," said ewe writer. One method 
of torture, a prisoner refused to plead, was to stretch him 
out upon spikes, with a board laid on top; weights were then 
piled oa him until he either confessed or was pressed to death. 

Duels were regarded as inevitable, yet they were punishable. 
They were usually fought in shirt sleeves, so that the opponents 
not wear concealed armour, and, curiously enough, more 
arose from Jest than earnest, and between friends than 
enemies. If a man of high birth killed another in a duel he 
was liable to be banished the country, and although many years 
later he be pardoned and given permission to return, it 

was a tragic sentence^ as if he was a courtier he was not received 
at any ether Court and Ms life was ruined. If later he returned 
to England permission he could be executed without 

trial and his estate was f orf eited to the King, who invariably 
bestowed it on a favourite. 

The prisons were cruel, villainous dwellings, damp, ver- 
mmotis and so foul that the miserable prisoners, on coming into 
Court to be trial, brought with them "a noxious atmosphere" 
which "slew the lawyers and jury as with a sudden blight." 
Nosegays of sweet-smelling flowers were therefore handed to the 
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judges, and they took care to keep them well before their noses. 
The sight of the prisoners, with their long rusty beards and 
foul rags, was pitiful, and it is recorded that one visitor was 
so horrified at the prison conditions that he exclaimed : "Lord 
bless me! What a sight is here! I did not think there had been 
so much cruelty in the hearts of Englishmen to use Englishmen 
in this manner." 

The night before an execution the great bell of St. Sepulchre's 
was tolled, and just before midnight an official rang a handbell 
and cried with a loud voice : "O ye prisoners within, condemned 
this day to die, remember your sins; call to God for grace whilst 
yet you have time." Such words, uttered with awful significance, 
were terrifying to hear. 

If a man died in prison, an inquest was held, and when the 
coroner arrived, the turnkeys ran out Into the street to find men 
to serve on the jury. If a man resisted he was dragged by main 
force, and even a coach would be stopped if necessary and the 
men ordered out. 

The debtors* prisons were scandalously overcrowded, and 
all classes were huddled together. This was a wretched experi 
ence for the gently bom, as they were kept awake at night by 
the foul language of felons and the clanking of their chains. 
Debtors were insulted and beaten by cruel gaolers, and fre 
quently the prisoners became ill and died, as epidemics, especi 
ally of gaol fever, were common. Sometimes the prisoners expired 
simply from misery and long confinement, or by some means 
they put an end to their own wretched lives. There was little 
hope of release from a debtors* prison, although the Govern 
ment offered release to certain men (who were debtors foe small 
amounts) if they agreed to join the army or navy. Sometimes, 
too, a prisoner adopted the desperate course of selling himself 
for a time in bondage to one of die plantations abroad. A little 
money was advanced for his outfit, and he was sold to someone 
who paid his debt for him. But such mm were generally skves 
for life, as they were rarely able to free themselves. 

At the London prison called the Wood Street Compter there 
was an evil system of bribery and extortion; constant fines were 
inflicted, and payments were demanded for "garnish," the turn- 
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key, table money, the porter, the bookkeeper, the master, and 
mcwiey for sheds. There was a heavy charge for the privilege of 
going out with a keeper, and there were fees for being forced 
to wear irons. If the prisoners protested they were craeily 
punished; their exercise was stopped and they were forbidden 
to see their f rieods. 

Relatives and friends of these unfortunate prisoners walked 
the with cm their backs and a sealed money box, 

collecting dcthes, food and alms. Food, indeed, was particu 
larly necessary, as It Is recorded by one visitor that when the 
gaoler appeared with meals the prisoners were so famished 
that they "ran to him like hounds." 

The country prisons were worse even than the London 
prisons, and the prisoners were so badly fed that they were 
obliged to catch rats and mice In order to keep from starvation. 
Both men and women were covered with bolls and blains, and 
poor wretches are known to have perished In underground 
dungeons. If prisoners complained or behaved badly they were 
tortured with thumbscrews and flogged unmercifully. 

As the century advanced, however, conditions improved a 
little, but prisons remained In general "the grave of the living/* 
as writer said. 

In both town and country the stocks, the whipping post, the 
pillory and the ducking-stool were all In charge of the con 
stable, and It was he who administered beatings to the vagrants. 
Ridicule was an effective part of many punishments, and there 
were stocks In every parish, usually near the church. The 
offender sat on a bench, his legs being held horizontally by the 
heavy boards which were the Instrument of correction; and here 
he was In veiy truth a laughing stock. If he deserved his 
punishment which was sometimes placarded over his head 
he received It In the form of quantities of rubbish thrown at 
Ms person. 

The pillory, of very ancient origin, consisted of apertures in 
a heavy boarded erection, but for the head and hands; It was 
perhaps even more humiiaiing than the stocks. A common 
'drunkard was led through the streets encased In a large barrel, 
only his head and legs being exposed to view, and a scold 
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wore an iron contraption like a crown whi cfa covered her whole 

head, but there was a tongue of iron which went into the mouth 
to prevent her speaking. She was also led through the streets, to 
the jeers and hoots of the onlookers. 

Prostitutes were carted round the city and crowned with a 
paper declaring the offence, while metal basins were hammered 
to attract attention. Other convicted prostitutes were taken to 
Bridewell and scourged naked before the people. Nevertheless, 
great swarms of these women haunted the theatres and taverns. 

For certain crimes a man's ears were sliced off, and women 
convicted of poisoning their husbands were burnt alive. The 
punishment for a man who ill-treated his wife was to be carried 
round on a pole hoisted on other men's shoulders, amidst the 
hooting and jeering of his neighbours. Even suicide was 
regarded as a serious crime, the estate and goods of the man 
who had ended his own wretched life being seized by the 
Crown. This was an old ecclesiastical law, patently unjust. The 
suicide, in fact, was treated with great cruelty, as he was buried 
at the meeting of four cross roads, and a stake was driven 
through his tody. To the relatives this was a tragedy, as the 
ground was unconsecrated, and they believed that the sod. of 
the suicide would be cast into hell. Yet the cruel duellist was 
buried in consecrated ground, with a marble headstone. 

The ducking-stool was intended for a particularly shrewish 
woman, and consisted of a wooden chair hung by ropes to the 
end of a beam. Seated in this chair the offender was immersed 
several times in a pond, a punishment that was so unpleasant 
that few women earned it twice; and some, indeed (as the 
records show), had no opportunity, as they were so eff ectively 
immersed that they were drowned. 

Another duty of the parish constable was to place certain 
individuals in the House of Correction, there being one such 
house for each county. Here persistent beggars, thieves, c lewd 
women and bastards," and parents who had abandoned their 
children, were herded together. There can be no doubt that there 
was at this time one law for the rich and another for the poor. 
For as ewe writer said : '*Was net the poore harlot . . . stript 
and whipt for the crime that the courtly wanton and the citie- 
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sinner out and over and glory in?" Was not "the 

many times that hath stolen but the prise 
of a dinner* when he that rots both Church and 

Commonwealth is seene to ride on his footedoth?'* None of 
this can be denied. 

It is a fact, too, that in sane parts of the country 

whore was little communication between one village and 

crimes were frequently committed without being 

as the magistrates were generally related and inclined 

to wink at too much like their own. Public opinion in the 

wild of England was bit an echo from beyond. 

Much of the country beyond the Trent was, in fact, in a state 

of barbarism, as physical and moral causes had prevented the 

of civilization. Here judgement was often swift and 

cruel, and convicts were hurried by scores to the gallows. In 

the country districts of Yorkshire, in particular, crime still wore 

the of the dark age% and revenge was handed down from 

to son as a hereditary duty. Excessive drunkenness, too, 

innumerable crimes, yet to drink hard was considered a 

manly virtue. 

An example of primitive country "justice" is, however, 

in Anthony Wood's account of the treatment of a 

girl. She was hanged for infanticide, and her body was 

cut and taken to be dissected by some young physicians, 

were amazed to find that she was not dead, and so brought 

her to life. When the bailiffs of the town heard of this thsy 

were determined that she should die, so they came late at night to 

the where she lay, put her into a coffin, carried her away, 

hanged her again cm a tree. The poor creature was then still 

conscious and groaned out : "Lord have mercy upon me." 

The women of the town, it is true^ were "exceedingly en 
raged" at this treatment, and abused the bailiffs later on every 
Yet what incredible cruelty is revealed here! 
Nevertheless, it is recorded that Comities, who had lived in 
the wealthy cities of Flanders, and had visited Florence and 
Venice, declared that he had never seen a people so well 
governed as the English,, a statement which throws a significant 
light CM ether countries at this time. 
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Come, leave the loathed stage 

And the more loathsome age, 

Where pride and impudence in faction knit, 

Usurp the chair of wit. 

Indicting and arraigning every day 

Something they call a play . . . 

Ben Jonson 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 

you, trippingly on the tongue, but if you mouth it, as 
many of your players do, I had as lief the town crier 
spoke my lines ... O it offends me to the soul to hear 
a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to 
tatters, to very rags. 

"HamleT 

THE first public theatres in London were erected between 
the years 1575 and 1577, and were a great attraction to 
all dasses, "Will not a filthy pky" (said CMC scandalized 
Puritan) "with one blast of a trumpet sooner call thither a 
thousand, than an hour's tolling of the bell bring to the sermon 
a hundred?" Hie Puritan, in fact, derived enormous satisfaction 
from condemning the theatre not without reason, perhaps 
but he could not change human nature. Men and women were 
fascinated by the dramatic presentation of human behaviour, 
and the theatre apparently satisfied some deep craving for ex 
citement and diversion. 

187 
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Public plays, of course, were not new; they had existed from 
at least the twelfth century in the Miracle plays which were 
perf ormed by the Ecclesiastics and their scholars as a part of 
Church teaching. These had shown "the miracles wrought by 
the Holy Confessors" and the sufferings of the early martyrs. 
The Morality plays which succeeded them had also been popular 
in their time. There had existed, too, since the Middle Ages, 
strolling companies of players minstrels, jugglers, tumblers, 
dancers, jesters, etc who had crowded the courts of kings 
and the halls of the nobility. These had always been well 
received and handsomely rewarded, although the clergy were 
forbidden to see them, as the comic relief was considered coarse 
and indecent. 

of these new public theatres in London were built in 
circular or hexagonal shape with seats all round, and some were 
to the air, so if a storm of hail or rain descended, the 
audience were "fain to rise and all in disorder." Other theatres 
had a canvas covering overhead. Each theatre had its own 
painted sign outside, and a flag was hoisted during the time of 
the performance, which generally started at about three o'clock 
and ended before dark. In winter the opening time was about 
two o'clock. 

In theatres which were covered, the lighting was pro 

vided fay lanterns or candles (hence the saying : "The play is not 
worth the candle"). But hare ky the danger of fire, for the theatre 
was draughty, the whole ccestraction was of wood, and the 
clothes and properties were highly inflammable. Theatres, there 
fore, were frequently burnt to the ground. 

The musicians generally sat en an upper balcony, and the 
audience stood in the open pit or in the galleries. The nobility, 
however, wore privileged to sit in the rooms or boxes, where 
there were frequent quarrels, generally over women. 
Swords would be drawn, and men would be carried out bleed 
ing. A favoured few of the audience were allowed to bring their 
on to the stage itself. Sometimes, therefore, the audience 
on the took up so much room that it was scarcely possible 
for the actors to stride about. 

The dothes worn by the players were often extremely fine; 
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they displayed themselves in gowns and doublets of branched 
velvet, doth-of -silver and taffeta, acid their handsome cloaks 

were lined with satin, and embroidered with gold and silver. 
But many of these clothes had been cheaply bought from the 
servants of noblemen to whom they had been bequeathed, the 
servants themselves being quite unable to appear in such 
elaborate garments. 

Women's parts were all taken by boys, as the professional 
actress was unknown in England until later in the century. In 
the year 1629, in fact, a French company of players came to 
London with women actresses, but were considered so impudent 
that they were hissed off the stage. 

Until the play started, some of the audience would play 
cards; then a cheerful blast from the trumpeter (who sat in the 
turret of the theatre) announced that the players were ready. A 
prologue would then be spoken by one of the actors, who 
would beg the audience to hear than with patience, an exhorta 
tion that was essential, as if Jhe audience disliked the play they 
either hissed or threw rotten eggs, or cried : "Away with the 
fool!" If they approved they would shout: "Excellent! Excel 
lent!" But to be heard in silence was the exception rather than 
the rule. The perf ormance generally concluded with music and 
dancing, for as one critic said : "They mean to put their legs to 
it as well as their tongues." 

Food and drink were carried round to the audience during 
the performance, and both rich and poor consumed vast quan 
tities of apples, pears, nuts, oranges, wine and ale. There was 
also a good deal of smoking, with day pipes. As for the boy 
musicians, if they did not please their masters they were beaten 
until (as one playgoer declared) "the whole house was in an 
uproar/* 

In the earliest theatre there had been no scenery, because 
the Mirade plays had never needed it, and the travelling 
troupes, owing to the ted roads, could net possibly carry scenery 
with than; sometimes they were barely able to transport them 
selves and their dothes. A scene, therefore, in the early London 
theatre might be indicated by a notice such "This is a house" or 
"This is a garden," but there were also movable properties a 
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bed, an altar, a bank, etc A balcony at the back of the 

served for city walls or the upper storey of a 

house, and and were made to appear through 

trapdoors. 

The lack of scenery, in fad; did not please so intelli 

gent a as Sir Philip Sidney, who thought it ridiculous 

that a player was obliged to explain where he was first, per 
haps, in Asia and then in Africa. We might be shown (said Sir 
Philip) three gathering flowers in what was supposed to 

represent a garden, but suddenly there was a shipwreck, and we 
were expected to imagine that the garden had become a rock. 

Sir Philip Sidney had more imagination that most men, but 
he was apparently before his time in demanding more realism 
in the theatre. 

But the attempt to create a scenic illusion gradually became 
f and although the actors in the new London play- 

not afford the expensive painted scenery used in 
the court masques, they did begin to use more movable pro 
perties. Hie illusion of royal state, for instance, could be created 
by a property throne, glass-jewelled crowns and sceptres, and 
gay and glittering robes. A bedchamber could easily be por 
trayal by a bed and a chest or two, and a tavern by its trestles 
and settle, lagons and tankards. Skulls and bones lent local 
to every stage graveyard, and the illusion of night could 
be created, even in an open-air theatre, by the carrying of 
torches and lanterns. As for Titank's tower, it needed only a 
tank and some greenery. 

It is recorded that while acting at the Rose Theatre, Alleyn's 
possessed, amongst otter properties, a pair of stairs, 
two steeples, a beacon, an assortment of "dead limbs/' a bay 
tree, two mossy bants, a snake, a tree of golden apples, a rain 
bow, two coffins, a dragon and a cauldron. Realism, also, was 
carried further than It would be today, for it is dear 
was "hanged" on the stage, and in Peel's "Battle 
of Alcazar" three of the characters were slaughtered with the 
visual aid of "3 violls of blood and a sheep's gather" (heart, 
liver and lungs), these gory parts being torn out of the breast of 
each of the victims. 
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The average dramatist did not wish to educate Ms audience 
but to please it. He had no theory of romantic art, nor was he a 
rebel against the classical tradition. He realised that the 
audience did not in the least object to the marvellous and the 
fantastic. They were thrilled by stage thuncjer and lightning, 
and the rumbling of a storm, counterfeited by drums behind the 
scenes. These, therefore, were given in good measure. The 
audience were also delighted with a polished display of fencing, 
broadsword and target fighting. 

The authorities, at the beginning of the century, did not 
approve of the theatres, declaring that they "corrupted youth 
and attracted vagrant persons, masterless men, thieves, horse- 
stealers, whoremongers . . . contrivers of treason" and "other 
idle and dangerous persons/* They insisted that theatre-going 
fostered idleness, as it drew apprentices and other servants from 
their work (which was probably true). They also pointed out 
that it was in the theatre that infectious diseases were spread. 
One Puritan, indeed, blamed the theatres entirely for epidemics 
of plague because (he said) plays caused sin (by their example) 
and the punishment for sin was plague. 

The Puritans, in fact, strongly disapproved of the theatre, 
and denounced it in good round terms. There was, they said, 
"such heaving and shoving, such itching and shouldering to sit 
by women, such care for their garments, that they be not trod 
on, such eyes to their laps . . . such pillows to their backs (that 
they take no hurt) , . . such giving them pippins to pass the 
time . . . such tickling, such toying, such smiling, such winking, 
and such manning them home when the sports are ended." 

"And what" (said the Puritans) "of those who would dog 
them a little, or follow aloof by the print of their feet, and so 
discover by slot where the deer taketh soil?" Indeed, one 
scandalized Puritan declared that "every wanton and his para* 
mour, every man and his mistress . . , every knave and his 
queen, are there first acquainted and cheapen the merchandise 
in that place." 

This writer was certainly observant, and much of what he 
said was true, but there cm be little doubt that he was also 
envious. And, indeed, at this distance of time we can only 
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wonder why the Puritans ever went to the theatre, for they 
both the audience and the plays. They declared that 
tragedies were "apt to drive men to immoderate sorrow, heavi 
ness, womanish weeping and mwiraing," and comedies were 
equally condemned, for they showed oily "love, cozenage, 
flattery, bawdry, sly conveyance of whoredom . . . knaves, 
bawds, parasites, courtesans, lecherous old men, amorous young 
men." 

The actors found no favour either, because (said the Puritans) 
they put on airs, dressed in suits of silk, and "looked askance 
over their shoulder at every man." Envy again! 

But the theatre had its staunch supporters. They were not so 
vociferous as the Puritans, but they stood firm. Was it not a 
fine thing, they said, that history and our forefathers' valiant 
deals should be revived, and they themselves "raised from the 
grave of oblivion and brought to plead their aged honours?" 
Another commentator was a little more cautious ; "Well, I like 
than well," he said, "if when they act vice they will leave it, 
and when virtue they will follow. I speak no more of them," 
he added haughtily, "hit when I please I will come and see 
them." 

Another theatre-goer was merely bewildered. He insisted 
sometimes one went to a play and saw nothing but the 
adventures of an amorous knight, passing from country to 
country for the love of his lady, encountering "many a terrible 
monster made of brown paper." "What learn you by that?" he 
demanded. 

Yet the last word had not been said, and a particularly zea 
lous reformer spat exit his condemnation : "This open corrup- 
is a prick in the eyes of them that see it, and a thorn in the 
sides of the godly when they hear it This is a poison to be 
holders, and a nursery of idleness to the players." 

The theatres, however, continued to flourish. Their jokes 
were often obscene, and the actors sometimes went out of their 
way to ridicule eminent men, a piece of fooling which was not 
always taken in good part. 

Then came the civil war and the Commonwealth regime, 
with its rigid austerity. In 1648 Cromwell prohibited perform- 
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ances of any kind, and actors were threatened with Imprison 
ment and flogging. Even spectators were to be fined. The blow 
on the theatre had fallen, and the acting companies were dis 
persed, though a few brave souls went on tour, giving private 
performances in large country houses. They made their protests, 
of course, in secretly printed pamphlets. Was it not deplorable 
(they said) that highly trained actors should be thrown out of 
work and their musicians dispersed? The poor wretched fiddlers 
were reduced to wandering from house to house with their In 
struments under their cloaks begging: "Will you have any 
music, gentlemen?" Besides, said the actors, they had quite re 
formed themselves. No laager were they, as in the past, kept 
by their mistresses, but were now observing their chaste matri 
monial vows. Finally the actors declared in anger that the 
Government had suppressed the theatre merely because of their 
"filthy, unquenchable avarice.** 

Yet nothing that the actors could say had any effect, .and 
the theatres remained dosed until the Restoration, although 
puppet plays were allowed. 

At the Restoration the theatres were reopened, and. the actors, 
poor but still enthusiastic, brushed up their velvet cloaks and 
burnished their swords. They got out their manuscript books, 
urged on their budding playwrights, and began to learn their. 
lines. New theatres were started, and play-going boomed Into 
popularity. Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher were dead, and there were no dramatists of equal brilli 
ance to take their places. Nevertheless, plays were written and 
produced. 

And now the scenery in the theatre became more elaborate; 
It was well built and architectural In character, yet was very 
light, capable of many changes and ''embellished with beauti 
ful landscapes." These new theatres, too, were entirely roofed 
over, and although the perf ormanoe took place in the afternoon 
the stage was well lighted. Music also played a bigger part, and 
before the curtain rose delightful symphonies were played; it 
was the fashion, therefore, to come early and enjoy this music 
It was possible, also, to send a bey or f ootman to keep a place 
in the theatre, though these same servants soon proved a 
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nuisance, as when they retired to give up their seats they con 
gregated OQ the stairs and passages, where they proceeded to 
quarrel brawl outrageously. 

Another innovation in the theatre was the employment of 
professional women actresses, a royal patent having been Issued 
in 1662, after which no production was complete without 
women on the stage. 

Private companies of players attached to a nobleman's house 
hold also flourished exceedingly, and King Charles II had his 
own company, called "The King's Servants." They had taken 
an oath of loyalty, and were privileged to wear a uniform of 
scarlet with crimson velvet. But apparently His Majesty 

preferred the public theatres, and day after day he was to be 
there, surrounded by pretty and adoring women. Charles 
and his courtiers had inevitably formed their taste in France, 
during their years In exile, but there can be no doubt that it was 
a depraved taste, for at this time the plays became more and 
more indecent. Had the King expr essed his displeasure or with 
drawn his patronage, such works could not have continued, for 
the theatre depended particularly on the support of the Court 
the aristocracy. The dramatist, in fact, was merely the 
of the most deeply corrupted part of society, and 
the theatre represented the outlook of fashionable London. The 
lines were put into the mouths of women, and some of 
the epilogues wore utterly disgusting. 

The sentiments expressed in the pkys, also, were repugnant, 
to all right-thinking men and women, as all the virtues were 
ridiculed, and the great ties which bind society together were 
treated with contempt The heroes were witty and amusing, but 
calculating, sneering and cruel, adultery being tepre- 
as one of the accomplishments of a fine gentleman; in 
trigue seduction were merely amusing pastimes. 

This part of English literature, in fact, is a disgrace to the 
language, the work of Wycberfey In particular, for everything 
he touched, however pure and noble, took on the vicious quality 
of Ms 0wa mind. 

It was Inevitable that these deplorable plays should drive 
decent people f ran the theatre, and that the audiences who 
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remained required stronger and stronger meat. Thus the actors 
corrupted the audience, and the audience the players. In such 
an atmosphere it is not surprising that women adopted the 
fashion of wearing masks, perhaps to hide their blushes, but 
invariably to enable them to carry on their amorous intrigues 
without being discovered. 

Indeed, at this time, women of doubtful character haunted 
the theatre in hundreds, sitting impudently in the boxes side by 
side with the highest in the land. Was there not the very 
highest inducement for them to be there? Had not one orange- 
girl actress turned the head of a crowned King? And several 
others had become his mistresses. 

Such was the state of the theatre when William and Mary 
came to the throne. But with their accession a new group of wits 
and poets arose. They were not saints, but they realised that 
this new Court would not tolerate or even be interested in the 
presentation of licentiousness and debauchery. Mary was strictly 
pious, and she had gathered round her a group of men and 
women of her own kind. The work of that courageous priest 
Jeremy Collier, who published in 1698 his Short View of the 
Profaneness and Immorality of the English Sfage, also had 
immense influence. It w r as widely read and approved, and the 
depravity of the London theatre which had lasted for forty 
years gradually came to an end. 



As for Opera, it is dear that this form of entertainment did 
not become firmly established in England until the eighteenth 
century. Pepys, however, records, in the year 1667, the fact that 
he accompanied Lord Broundcer to his house, "there to hear 
some Italian musique." Evelyn also write in his diary (5th 
January, 1673-4): "I saw an Italian Opera in music, the first 
that had been in England of this kind/* But PurcelTs first opera, 
"Dido and Aeneas," was apparently produced in the year 1675. 
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The Civil War and 
Restoration 

TeE me not, sweet, I am unkind 

That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 

To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 

A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 

As you too shall adore; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much 

Loved I not honour more. 

Colonel Lm/elace, 

EVERY aspect of life in England was tragically disrupted by 
the cmi war, for as the opposing forces fought over the 
land it was inevitable that they should leave behind a trail 
of desolation and misery. Towns were taken and re-taken, beau 
tiful booses were pillaged and burnt to the ground, the deer, 
cattle and sheep were stolen, fences were pulled down and 
plantations destroyed. In the meantime, hundreds of men, 
women and children were ordered to assist in making fortifica 
tions, and they dug and toiled for days on end, come wind, come 
weather. Soldiers, too, demanded to be boused and fed, and as 
many as a hundred men would suddenly descend on a country 
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house and stay for weeks. The owners, whose husbands were 
generally away fighting, either for King or Cromwell, wept and 
protested but dared not refuse. And then the soldiers would 
proceed to turn the place into a bear garden, consuming all the 
food, wine and ale, and finally departing with all the valuable 
horses. 

Women were terrified and exhausted by being wakened night 
after night to fly from either the King's or the Parliament 
troops, both equally feared. Yet to fly, apparently, was almost 
as dangerous as to stay, and it was essential to hide as many 
pistols as possible in the coach for protection. Some owners of 
country houses, however, stayed on, and even helped to defend 
the place when attacked or beseiged, though women of this 
courageous type were few. 

Many owners lost all their belongings, even their title deeds, 
when their mansions were burnt. Yet one unfortunate owner, 
from the shelter of a friend's house and within sight of the black 
and smoking ruins of her own lovely home, still preserved her 
sense of humour. "For our clothes we must sew fig-leaves to 
gether/* she wrote. "We lost all by fier, and since I have had 
but one gown, I could wish it would last me forty yeres as the 
childrenes of Iserells did." 

Cromwell, realizing that castles, whether fortified or other 
wise, were a menace, destroyed or dismantled as many as he 
could take, and these beautiful relics of the age of poetry and 
chivalry fell beneath the guns and hammers of his men, all over 
the country. 

Many of the squires, torn by conflicting loyalties, went into 
exile abroad, whereupon their estate were confiscated (and 
sometimes never regained) and their families dispersed. They 
were obliged to leave their affairs in oilier hands, and in the 
meantime creditors pressed their claims. Wives and husbands 
were parted, children were sent to friends and relatives, rents 
could not be collected, and heavy debts piled up. The deserted 
mansions fell into rain, trees and ivy obscured the windows, 
birds nested in the empty rooms, and in the gardens grass grew. 
over the fallen statues. When the owners returned it was heart 
breaking to find the house swanning with rats and the whole 
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structure ravaged by dry rot. It is recorded, in fact, that finally 

12,000 country were laid in rains. 

The opportunists, of course, went over to the winning side, 
and fought first for the King and then for the Parlia 

ment But a particularly sad feature of the war was that mem 
bers of the same family often opposite sides, **for 
sake," The distress by the tearing asunder of 
family ties those who loved each other tenderly was 
greatly aggravated by the delay in deliYering letters, which were 
frequently intercepted and often destroyed. 

It was a time (as Sir John Reresby said) "when honesty was 
reputed to be a crime, religion superstition, loyalty treason, 
whoa subjects were governors, servants masters and no gentle 
man assured of anything he possessed . . . the only laws in 
force being of the sword." Gervase Holies called it "this 

damned and dire rebellion fatal to everything of pious or 
generous composition," to Mm the Roundheads were "those 
bloody Regicides who now domineere in England." Andrew 
Marvell the cause was "too good to have been fought 

for. Mm ought to have trusted God," he said; "they ought and 
might have trusted the King with that whole matter." 

On the hand, Charles had created a strong and resolute 

cf opposition all over England, with determination to 
Parliament by force of arms. He firmly believed in the 
divine right of Kings, and so for a period of eleven years had 
governed without a Parliament, whereupon the Royal Ex- 
cheeper was thrown into such confusion that Parliament had 
had to be recalled, dissolved and recalled again. His policy, in 
fact, was calculated to destroy all the freedoms for which men 
had fought in the past, aod it was felt that although many 
Kings had unconstitutional acts none had ever been 

so obstinate. No true Englishman could stand by and 

see reduced to a nullity. The King's promises, too, 

had without scruple or shame; he could not be 

trusted. 

In the meantime, the Puritans sold their plate, goods and 

to pay for ammunition and horses. Constables of 

counties were also asked to bring contributions, and were 
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warned that unless they complied, a troop of horse would be 
sent to fire their houses without mercy and to hang the owners. 
The Duchess of Newcastle declared that the Roundheads would 
have "pulled God out of heaven had they had power," and in 
parts of the country where sympathies lay with the King, the 
Puritans were set upon and stoned. The cry of "Roundheads ! " 
would go up the moment such a man appeared in the street. 

But there was probably little to choose between either side. 
Both Roundheads and Royalists plundered and destroyed; it was 
inevitable in war. And what rude warfare for the most part it 
was ! For many men fought with only rough lances and pikes, 
and the few guns used were so cumbrous and of such length 
that they could only be fired from an iron rest fixed in the 
ground, the powder being ignited from a tarred rope which 
was carried alight by the soldier, who was obliged to march 
carrying both gun and heavy rest. 

At first the Royalist troops fought better than the Parliament 
soldiers, and were successful in many encounters. But in actual 
fact the King was beset with difficulties; he was short of both 
money and men. He had succeeded. It is true, in collating an 
army, but it was untrained and undisciplined. The men had 
no heart to fight and were heard to declare that they would not 
fight against their fellow-counrymen. "I dare saye there was 
never so rawe, so unskilful and soe unwilling an Army brought 
to fight/ 1 wrote Sir Edmund Verney (later killed at the battle of 
Edgehill), and he confessed that provisions for both horses and 
men were scarce, the organization was bad, the biscuits were 
mouldy, and there was no water in the camp. The men had 
neither cannon nor ammunition, and discontent In the army In 
creased daily, for neither men nor officers were paid their wages. 
The soldiers, therefore, were constantly stealing sheep (for 
food) and threatening mutiny. Finally, when the cold weather 
arrived, the men had to sleep on the ground with no protec 
tion, and to add to thdr misery smallpox had broken out. 
Apparently, too, there were "unhappy jealousies" amongst the 
King's commanders, as some senior officers childishly refused to 
take orders from those placed over them. Yet with all these 
troubles the King dare not delay fighting, for fear of losing the 
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few men he had. In the end, therefore, the soldiers were (as Sir 

Edmund Vemey said) led "lyke sheepe to the slaughter." 

It is dear, too, that there was on sides an utter ignorance 
of the maxims of war, and sometimes neither army knew where 
the was ! The tide of war, however, soon tamed in favour 

of Cromwell, and when finally he took entire charge of the 
army his troops moved to victory like crusaders. His men were 
sober, diligent and animated by strong political and religous 
fervour. They had not been forced into service, hit were risk 
ing their lives for the liberties and religion of England. In 
Cromwell's camps the most rigid discipline was linked to the 
fiercest enthusiasm, and an austere morality pervaded all ranks; 
there was no swearing or drunkenness. Indeed, so strict was 
the regime that one soldier accused of blasphemy was sentenced 
to have his tongue bored through with a he* iron, his sword 
broken over his head and to be cashiered from the army. 

The Puritan leaders had, in fact, formed, out of the most 
unpromising material, the finest army that Europe had ever 
seen, for these soldiers felt so strongly about Puritanism that 
they were insensible to fatigue, to pleasure and to pain; their 
were fixed continually on an Almighty Judge and an eter 
nal reward. Death, therefore, had lest its terrors, and pleasure 
its charms. They were human, but their smiles and tears were 
not for worldly things. The Puritans were far more concerned 
with their souls. They brought, in fact, to civil and military 
affairs a coolness of judgment and an inflexibility of purpose 
which was part of their religious zeal. 

The Royalists, on the other hand, were not mere fawning 
courtiers, and if they were misled, their motives were neither 
eor selfish. They believed, with all the Englishman's con 
servatism, in romantic honour, the reverence due to a king, 
and the traditions in which they had been reared. Loyalty to 
one's king, whether he was good or bad, rigfct oc wrong, was 
the oily cause. Few of the royalists, in fact, ever entered into 
the merits of the political question. It was not for a treacherous 
king or an intolerant dburdi that they fought; they fought for 
the old banner, as their fathers before them had dene. 

Old lady Sussex sheds a sad light on the times: "I am 
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hear in as sade a condisyon as may bee/' she writes ... "I 
have made up some of the dors and piiede them up so with 
wode that i believe my hose is able to keepe out a good many 
now, if wee escape plonderinge i shall account it a great many 
of god." A little later she writes : "They till me ther was some 
thing rede in the church this sonday, that thos that dide not 
give to the parlyment must be plonderede presently; I cannot 
belive it was so ... i pray god derect the harts of the most 
powerful to put an ende to the miserable time which must 
needs men all if they holde." 

But tie hearts of the most powerful were concerned with 
only one thing the winning of the war, by fair means or foul. 
It was a matter of destiny; men would either survive as free 
men, or slaves to a king. 

The churches suffered sadly in this conflict, as the Puritan 
soldiers confiscated the plate, pictures, copes, surplices, etc., 
and sold them for the benefit of the cause. They took away the 
altars, candlesticks, crucifixes, images, pictures of saints, coats- 
of-arms, etc., and levelled the chancel floors. These things were 
against their creed, and roused them to fury. They tore up 
and burnt the rails of the 'Communion tables, and sometimes 
set fire to the parson's house and stables. They entered churches 
during the service, and tore the prayer-books to pieces, broke 
the hour-glasses and pulled the surplices off the parson's backs. 
They even went so far as to hire men at 2s. 6d. a day to break 
the lovely stained-glass windows. 

In London the copes at St. Paul's were burnt, to extract the 
gold, the silver vessels were sold to buy artillery for Cromwell, 
the graves were desecrated, the choir became a cavalry barracks, 
and the statues of King James and King Charles were toppled 
down, while the pulpit and cross were entirely destroyed. The 
Cromwellians also cut down the beautiful elms in Hyde Park, 
and threw the statues in Whitehall into the garden; anything 
so "naked" could not be tolerated. 

The universities also suffered at this time, as students, torn by 
conflicting loyalties and the fears for tibeir homes and relatives, 
made slow progress with studies. Men could only talk of the 
losing of towns, of troop movements and bloody battles, Many 
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youths, too, were anxious to join In the conflict The Court had 
taken refuge In Oxford, and the city was full of courtiers and 
ladies of high degree. of them were lodged In garrets, 

but in spite of the war they congregated daily In Christ Church 
meadows and Trinity Grove, to hold their revels. The university 
was apparently on the side of the King, but the townsmen were 
chiefly Roundheads. Scholars, therefore, assisted by a few citi 
zens, worked manfully at the trendies to fortify the city, and 
in Christ Church and New College quads, student plkemen 
and halberdiers solemnly went through their drills. In the 
meantime, Magdalen Bridge was fortified, and stones were 
heaped on the great tower ready to be hurled at a passing 
many. 

But through the country as a whole the general feeling was 
one of utter bewilderment. That two hostile forces should 
have risen In arms against each other., In almost every shire in 
the kingdom, seemed inconceivable. Men spoke, of course, of 
"Insupportable grievances' 9 , the tyrannical proceedings of the 
Privy Council and Star Chamber, the monopolies, the military 
charges, and the way In which the clergy who had defended 
unconstitutional powers had teen rewarded with preferment. 
Bet these things cause a civil war? To the majority of 

women. In fact, the whole conflict appeared to be a hideous 
nightmare. Wives had had to stand by while their husbands 
down their plate, pawned their jewels and mortgaged 
their lands. And were not brothers fighting against each other, 
and fathers against sons? Most women realized, too, that they 
had eo authority anywhere, and suffered accordingly. "The less 
one knows of stale affairs I find It is the better," wrote Dorothy 
Osboroe mournfully at this time, for even her relatives were 
divided in their loyalties. Another good lady wrote: 
"Wee are $oe maney frighted peopell; for my part If I here 
but A dore creeke I take it to be A drom, and am redey to ran 
cut of that little Yaler I have." She added a pathetic but Ineffec 
tive warning, however : "I wish you all to take heed of wimen." 
Lady confessed that she had hidden her plate for fear of 

cmfiscatloQ, and had told her f fiends that it was sold ! But she 
admitted, nevertheless, that she was "loth to ete in puter yet/* 
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That would have teen, apparently, the last straw, war or no 
war, and a sad come-down for such a great lady! 

In the meantime, matters went from bad to worse with the 
Royalist cause, and finally the King basely surrendered his 
friend and counsellor, the Earl of Stratford, in the face of his 
own assurances of safety, "on the faith of a King". The great 
earl died as he had lived, with admirable courage, but there was 
a tremendous shout of joy on Tower Hill when the axe fell, 
for it was realized that the man who was the chief support 
'of the King and his party had met his death. 

And then, finally, arose the plan to execute the King. How 
it originated is not known, and Cromwell publicly pretested that 
he himself was not responsible for the decision, and that he 
submitted his own feelings to the force of circumstances, a state 
ment that has been declared to be hypocritical. It would seem, 
however, that Cromwell fully realized how shocked and horri 
fied the majority of his countrymen would be when he con 
sented to the death of the King, but apparently he was obliged 
to sacrifice his own wishes to the desire of the army. He knew 
that it would be extremely dangerous to contend against the 
rage of his soldiers, who regarded the King as their mortal 
enemy and the memy of their God. 

The power which Cromwell had created, in fact, was one 
which he could not always control, and finally he had to bow 
to the will of the majority. It was dear, also, that while the 
King lived there would never be peace in England, for Charles 
and his supporters would never cease to plot for the return of 
the monarchy. It was plain, too, that compromise was out of 
the question, for the King's word could not be trusted. What 
he denied in public he was plotting in secret, and even his most 
devoted friends were forced to admit, with grief and shame, 
that his politics were utterly crooked. 

With many misgivings, therefore, Cromwell gave way to the 
demands of his army, and Charles was left to his fate. It seemed 
that only by this extreme measure could the civil strife in Eng 
land be quenched. 

Hie execution of King 'Charles came as a severe shock to the 
country, for thousands of people still believed implicitly in the 
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"divine right of Kings", an Idea that had been deliberately 
built up through the ages in order to preserve the Crown and 
its powerful supporters. It had now, indeed, become such an 
accepted belief by most people that the name of King had 
always been whispered with awe and reverence. A King, for 
instance, might be the greatest villain, yet he must be tolerated 
and obeyed; he must be praised and flattered and indulged. He 
could send hundreds of men to prison guilty or innocent 
of to the rack or scaffold, and cause untold misery, yet he must 
be fawned upon and maintained in splendour and luxury. This 
was the blind, fanatical belief, and if any man had protested he 
would have been denounced as a traitor. It would have been 
pointed out to him that the King was merely a symbol, yet that 
"symbol" had the power of life and death over men. It could 
create either misery or happiness for thousands. 

After the death of the King, England was declared to be a 
Commonwealth, with the House of Commons nominally the 
supreme power in the State, and it was voted l< a capital crime to 
speak, preach or write" against the new regime. Nevertheless, 
it was observed that many women went into mourning for the 
King, though few men dared to do so, for Cromwell was King 
in all but name and more powerful than any legitimate monarch 
had ever been. His was a fierce despotism. Men were heard to 
say in whispers, however, that the King was a martyr and had 
died with admirable courage, dignity and meekness. 

"We are now in the maddest world that ever we mortalls 
sawe," wrote old Dr. Denton (the Verney Letters), yet he had 
never been able to offer a solution to the vast problem which 
had conf rooted the State. The civil war had been a struggle for 
the Constitution, not only for the advantage of England, but as 
a symbol for the whole world. 

By an edict of the mighty Cromwell, the Royal Arms in 
hails, churches and public buildings all over England, were 
now blotted out The Puritans were nothing if not earnest in 
their religion; maypoles, therefore, were cut down, sports for 
bidden era Sundays, and soldiers were given power to enter pri 
vate houses to see that the Sabbath was not profaned and that 
the Parliament fasts were being observed. BeUs were torn down 
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from steeples, and vestments, organs and musical Instruments 
were all tanned from the church service. It was forbidden, also, 
to chant the psalms. Finally, an act was passed punishing adul 
tery with death, a penalty that was actually inflicted in some 
cases, although in time even Puritan juries refused to convict 

It became plain, indeed, that the Cromweiiians wore greater 
usurpers of the people's liberty than the former kings, for all 
pleasures were interfered with; even fiddlers were put in the 
stocks, and dancing, bell-ringing and games were fiercely pre 
vented. 

But it was the Puritans* attempt to put down the traditional 
gaiety of Christmas which roused people to the greatest indigna 
tion, Christmas had from time immemorial been celebrated 
as the season of joy, feasting and goodwill, when families and 
friends met in love and aifectioo, and quarrels were forgotten. 
The poor had always been entertained by the rich, and it was 
a festival which had always been particularly welcome during 
the dark days of winter. The Long Parliament, however, in the 
year 1654, gave orders that the 25th of December should be 
strictly observed as a fast, and that men should pass it in prayer 
and meditation; thus they might atone for their past Christmas 
gaieties. Nothing could have irritated the people more, and on 
the next anniversary there were serious riots in many pkces. 
Constables who tried to enforce the rule were resisted, magis 
trates were insulted, and the houses of noted Puritans wore 
attacked. 

It was believed, indeed, that many Puritans were utterly 
insincere. They declared, for instance, that they disapproved of 
bowling, yet (as Aubrey observed) "these hypocrites did bowl 
in a private green at their college 'every Sunday after sermon/' 
They would not be seen drinking in taverns, either, yet would 
bay drinks and tipple at home. As for fine dothes, which they 
affected to despise, ooe Puritan certainly ordered a splendid 
cloak of "Freodi scariett cloth at two guineas a yard, as good as 
any in London, trimmed with eight and a half dozen rich 
buttons". 

There was another aspect of Puritan rale which became ob 
servable as time went on. Ambitions men soon discovered tfaat 
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the way to riches and preferment was to conform to Puritan 
ideas, and even to exceed them in zeal, for no man could hope 
to rise to eminence except through Puritan favour. The sincere 
Puritans, therefore, soon found themselves surrounded by men 
who paid lip service but who were not honestly of their 

faith. And these hypocrites, who were many in number, 

the formed its opinion, thus bringing the whole regime 

into disrepute. 

But Cromwell finally made his exit, and his death brought 
to an end a significant era, Gorgeously he lay in state, sur 
rounded by all the panoply of a king; in his right hand was 
the golden sceptre, and in his left hand the globe. On his head 
was the cap of Regality of purple velvet furred with ermine, 
and on a cushion was the imperial crown, the crown he had 
never dared to wear during life. 

But what of the future? Cromwell's son Richard soon showed 
that he was unfit to rule. Would it not therefore be wise to 
consider a return to the monarchy? The Puritan regime had 
utterly dreary and deadening, kit "over the water" was 
a prince of the blood royal. He was well spoken of 

and might make an excellent king. 

So talked, and gradually the idea caught on with the 

public. A king again! A king! There would be a court, with 
all its splendour, and pageantry, and elegance. Indeed, what 
other solution could there be? It was felt that Protectors had 
had their day, and no ether man was anxious to take up the 
heavy burden and thankless task of governing England. 

It was thus that the idea of the Restoration grew, and at 
the same time a revulsion against Puritanism set in; the violence 
of the army and the execution of King Charles were remem 
bered with horror, and Puritans were reviled in the playhouses. 
As for Cromwell, he was spoken of, even by some of his late 
admirers, as a rebel and a murderer; it was essential to be on 
the winning side. 

for the new King was now whipped up, and as 
is the way with crowds, this enthusiasm grew like a snowball. 
The young Charles had done nothing to merit the affection of 
Ms people; yet he was paid in adance without measure, and 
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his welcome home was almost hysterical Bonfires blazed 
throughout England, bells rang joyfully from every steeple, and 
in every home and tavern hearty healths were drank to the new 
King, while tears of joy and emotion coursed down the cheeks 
of his enthusiastic supporters. 

Yet what sort of man was this King who had come back to 
rale over a proud, courageous and high-spirited race, Surely 
unworthy of this wild enthusiasm! For Charles was sensual, 
frivolous and cold-hearted. He was incapable of real friend 
ship, he thought little and cared less about religion, and he 
could be led by any vulgar courtesan. He cared nothing for 
honour or integrity in men, and he loathed business. This was 
the King who had inherited the power and stability created, 
through blood and sweat and tears, by Cromwell. 

The days that followed the Restoration of the Monarchy 
cannot, in fact, be recalled without shame, for this was a time 
when mediocre talents rose to high place and England became 
a paradise for callous hearts and narrow minds. Charles's 
f avourites were men to whom all creeds and constitutions were 
alike. 

Within a year of the Restoration, too, all London crowded 
to shout and laugh round the gibbet from which hung the 
rotten remains of Cromwell, the man who had made England 
great. Cromwell had been, the chief founder of her maritime 
greatness and of her colonial empire, he had conquered Scot 
land and Ireland and had humbled Holland and Spain. His 
power, too, had net been consecrated by ancient prejudices; it 
had been upheld merely by his great personal qualities. Yet this 
was his reward. 

As for the Roundheads, they were now ashamed of their 
cropped heads, yet the place-seekers were determined to appear 
at Court. They therefore took to wearing wigs, elegant imita 
tions of the long tresses of their late cavalier rivals. As a result, 
wigs became so fashionable and popular that no oee of any 
consequence dated to appear in public without (Me. A wig was 
a boon to a man who was bald, and very soon men began to 
vie with eacb ether in size and style. "Money for live hair" was 
advertised in every barber's shop, for a great deal of hair was 
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needed. A fine flaxen wig could cost as much as thirty guineas, 

yet one could buy a wig for as little as three pounds. 

These handsome wigs, however, were not approved by all, 
and many parsons declared that they were indecent, and de 
nounced than roundly In their sermons. 

The Restoration of the Monarchy was also responsible for 
another serious reaction an immorality and corruption in pub 
lic affairs which affected almost every rank and prof essioo. Men 
had witnessed so many revolutions and counter-revolutions. 
How was It possible in such a world to preserve integrity, con 
stancy or any semblance of sincerity? What was the right way 
of thinking? Faith in any doctrine, it was dear, could not be 
maintained for long, and enthusiasm was a waste of time. So 
many good causes had come to nothing, so many fine institu 
tions had been swept away. Politics, in fact, had become a 
cmming game of chance and wits. 

It also became dear that the gloom of the Puritans had 
lasted so long that the pendulum was swinging back again, and 
both rich and poor Intended to enjoy life to the full and to 
welcome every possible opportunity for gaiety. Who could say 
when liberty might net be snatched away again? 

The rich and fashionable, therefore, vied with each other 
in extravagant entertaining. There were riotous parties, at which 
the amount of f ood consumed was almost incredible, three thou 
sand oxen alone being slaughtered in London every day. 

For a small dinner-party of ten persons there would be : 

A fricasee of rabbits and chicken 

A leg of mutton 

Three carps in a dish 

A side of lamb 

A dish of roasted pigeons 

A dish of f cr lobsters 

TTiree tarts 

A lamprey pie (a great ddicacy) 

A dish of anchovies 

But the essential thing at these parties was (as Pepys said) to 
have everything "mighty rich and handsome". The entire king- 
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dom might be rained (and Pepys often prophesied it), but to 
be "served wholly with silver plate" was highly important. 
And then followed the "sport". When the guests had stuffed 
themselves and were merrily intoxicated, an "abundance of 
candles" would be lighted, the fiddlers would be called in, and 
the guests would "fall to dancing". There is no doubt that they 
were "mighty merry". 

It was at this time, also, that a period of extensive building 
began, as during the civil war almost all building had ceased; 
but those in power and those who had risen with the Restora 
tion were now anxious to display their wealth. So it was that 
England became the land of manor-houses, and building be 
came a passion. 

"Those that raise a new house from the ground are blame 
worthy if they make it not handsome," said one commentator. 
And handsome indeed these fabulous houses were. The owners 
were determined, too, to pile grandeur upon grandeur; so rich 
men competed with each other in furnishing magnificently. 
They went abroad and ransacked Europe for pictures, statues 
and gorgeous furniture; they hung their splendid rooms with 
the finest damask,, and gilt and Venetian mirrors; they collected 
large libraries and laid out stately gardens. "The happy change 
that we have lately had in England makes us now begin to plant 
again/* wrote Sir Ralph Vemey, "in hopes that we, or our 
children, may reape the fruit in peace, under our good and 
gracious King." 

But these new mansions and manor-houses were, for the 
most part, built on a different plan. The large baronial hall 
had shrunk in si2e, and many handsome reception rooms were 
added instead. For hospitality now had changed; men liked to 
dine privately with their special friends. Privacy in the home, 
in fact, liad become the fashion, and communal lif e, as first 
practised in the nunneries and monasteries, was losing its 
appeal. 



17 
The Fke and Pkgue 

"The image of this terrible judgement has made sudi 
an impression in the sotiles of every one of us that it 
will not be effaced while we live." 

YJth-century correspondent. 

f |" IHE pkgue of 1665 was a major catastrophe in London, 

Ifor although plague had been prevalent from time to 
time through the centuries, and in the year 1593 over a 
thousand deaths were reported in one week, yet this new out 
break was so virulent and spread so rapidly that panic soon 
seized the people. The rich fled to the country, and the Court, 
the Law and Parliament moved to Oxford. But the labouring 
classes, for the most part, were obliged to stay in the city, 
though many set up tents and lived out in the fields. 

Of one fact few had any doubt that this dreadful plague 
was a visitation from God, a severe punishment. Men and 
women, therefore, frantically searched their own hearts to see 
whore they had erred. All, of course, were guilty of * 'sinning** 
in some way. The churches* therefore, were filled with people, 
moaning, confessing and praying, and fanatics even went so far 
as to inflict chastisement cm themselves, not forgetting at the 
same time to urge others to follow their example and repent. 
Mm and women became so callous, in fact, with fear and panic, 
that who were ill were frequently left to die miserably 

alone, friends and relatives having fled in terror. 

The surgeons. Keepers and "Burners" were ordered to carry 
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a red rod or wand three feet in length in the streets, and many 
precautions were suggested to prevent the spread of the plague. 
That the disease was highly infectious was clear, but doctors 
were unaware of the presence of micro-organisms in the air; 
they could not therefore take effective steps towards either cure 
or prevention. 

Astrologers and fortune-tellers SOCHI began to exploit the 
situation, and poor ignorant people paid them high fees to know 
what fate had in store. The quack doctors did a flourishing trade 
in pills, potions and preservatives, and their advertisements 
were plastered all over the comers of the streets and the posts 
of houses. They would offer "THE ONLY TRUE plague water", 
"THE ROYAL ANTIDOTE against all infection", and so on, con 
coctions which were, of course, quite ineffective but sold at high 
prices. Charms to wear against the plague were also sold in 
thousands, yet many persons died with these foolish charms 
hanging round their necks. 

The magistrate and doctors in London took charge of the 
situation, and stayed behind to conduct the affairs of the city. 
The College of Physicians also published directions for cheap 
remedies for the poor, but by this time the disease was spread 
ing so rapidly that a mass hysteria had developed, and one 
poor creature walked about London crying: "Yet forty days 
and London shall be destroyed." Another man ran about naked 
("except for a pair of drawers about Ms waist* ') calling day 
and night: "Oh, the great and dreadful God!" He had "a 
countenance full of horror", he walked swiftly and no one 
ever saw him stop or rest, or "take any sustenance". 

Others imagined that they saw apparitions in the clouds and 
would stand in the streets peering up at the sky. There was, 
they declared, "a flaming sword held in a hand" pointing 
directly over the city. They Imagined, also, that they saw hearses 
and coffins in the air. Crowds gathered in the streets round 
these foolish people. "Yes, I see it all plainly," one would say, 
and the rest also began to imagine in die clouds the most fan 
tastic shapes. Those who laughed were called "profane" and 
* 'scoffers", so they held their tongues. 

Then there was the poor wretch who thought he saw a ghost 
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haunting the churchyard, a ghost that made signs to the graves 
and then to the people, which seemed to mean "that an abun 
dance of people should come to be buried there". It was re 
called, too, how some months previously a comet had appeared 
in the sky and passed directly over the city. It was said to have 
made "a rushing s mighty noise, fierce and terrible 9 *. 

Finally, whole streets of Infected houses were shut up and 
marked with the red cross and "Lord, have mercy upon us"; 
the bells were toEing all day, and priests and doctors hurrying 
to the sick and dying. With trembling hands the patients made 
their wills, taking care to bequeath their souls to God. But many 
sick people, in their delirium, wandered out into the streets 
calling for mercy and confessing their sins. "I have been a thief, 
I have been an adulterer, I have teen a murderer," they 
shrieked, hit no one stopped to comfort them, for fear of 
infection. 

The dead wore buried in large communal graves the gallant 
and the beggar, the scholar and the labourer, friends and 
enemies, all together. 

The Government appointed days of fasting and public 
prayers, and ordered fires to be burnt in the streets; regulations 
wore also made to prevent the disease from spreading. But who 
could enforce them? There was no effective body of police, 
and oily a handful of men remained who could enforce autho 
rity. There was the Archbishop of Canterbury and his hand 
some and gallant friend, the Earl of Craven. The latter built a 
a lazaretto near Golden Square for the sick, and out of his own 
resources staffed it with nurses and physicians and supplied all 
necessities. George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, also stayed in 
London and did not spare himself. He visited the pest-houses, 
comforted the sick and bereaved, and arranged that their pro 
perty should! be guarded. The splendid work of these men can- 
act be over-estimated. 

In the meantime, thousands of dogs had been slaughtered, 
as It was believed that they carried the inf ection in their coats. 
Leeks were also grown from die housetops, as a chatm; men 
crossed themselves continually, and sprinkled their faces; the?" 
took off thdr hats when a man sneezed, bowed to the moon, 
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drank cuckoo-pint, planted bay trees, carried fresh nosegays 
or pomanders, an orange stuffed with cloves, or a phial of pre 
cious essences, etc. They chewed and smoked tobacco (the Eton 
scholars were ordered to smoke daily). Another remedy was to 
wear a quill filled with quicksilver sealed up with hard 
wax. It was (according to one enthusiastic kdy) "soed up in 
a silke thinge with a string to ware about your neck; this is as 
sartine as anythinge is to keep one from taking of the Plage 
when one is in the house with them ... If you let your Horse 
ware it about his head he will never have the disease . . ." But 
she gave a word of warning about the quicksilver: "Itt is nitty 
for one's teethe and eies, so without one is in danger one would 
not ware it.'* 

Only the beggars, apparently, gained from the plague, for 
they picked up old cast-off jackets, hose, caps, belts and shoes, 
which had been thrown away because the owners had died of 
plague. The beggars were glad to wear than and said : "God 
send me of them ! " In the meantime, many men refused to buy 
even a new periwig in case the hair had been cut from a plague 
infested person. 

As trade came almost to a standstiU (as few ships would 
venture up the river), even those courageous souls who had 
stayed behind lost their courage; and finally they locked their 
goods in their chests, buried seme of their gold, and then, well 
armed and strongly escorted, rode out into the country; coaches 
and carts passed exit of London in a continuous precession. 
Those who fled to the country, however, did not forget the 
poor unfortunates left behind, and large sums of money were 
collected for their reMef , thousands of pounds being distributed 
to the poor every week. 

London was now a city of desolation. Grass grew in the un- 
swept streets, houses were shuttered and boarded up, and shops 
proclaimed everywhere their emptiness and lack of trade. There 
was a prof otmd and deathly silence, except foe the dreary toll 
ing of church tells and the hoarse voice of the "burrier" call 
ing: "Bring oat your dead! Bring out your dead!" Men and 
women pissed each other in the streets with averted faces and 
looks of terror. For who could say where and at what hair 
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death would strike again? Would it be father, mother, sweet 
heart, or precious child? 

Yet eve this of things could not last, and when even 
tually the plague to subside and the number of deaths 
grew less each week, men and women began to smile again; they 
each by the hand in the street, they opened their 
lattices and a greeting, telling the day's good news. "God 
be praised!" they said, and wept for Joy. In all, some 70,000 
persons had perished, but it was all over. And now came the 
of disinfecting the houses. The rich filled every room with 
perfumes, the poor burnt brimstone, pitch and gunpowder. 
One man, in his thoroughness, blew up part of the roof of his 
house, and some so effectively cleansed their houses that they 
were burnt to the ground. 

The Court and nobility returned to London, places of public 
entertainment were reopened, and life was resumed. 

It was not generally realized that the plague was caused by 
the ship-borne flea-bearing rat which at that time infested the 
city and area. Indeed, fleas and lice were not regarded as a 
menace to health, but rather as "greate sporte". A flea-hunt was 
"highly diverting". It made a pleasant break in the monotony 
of life. Why concern oneself seriously with anything so small 
insignificant? 

London gradually settled down to the old routine, trade was 
resumed, the shops were reopened, and again the Exchange 
was thronged with merchants. But before the city had had time 
adequately to adjust itself the Great Fire occurred. 

The danger of fire was a very real one in London, where 

were built of timber, and candles were extensively 

used. It was realized, in fact, that the only way of checking a 

serioos ire was by pulling down houses, so special hooks and 

ropes were kept in every ward of London for that purpose. 

But this particular fire was the fiercest that London had ever 
witnessed. It started one night in Fish Street in the city, and 
fanned by a strong east wind it swept through the streets with 
terrifying pace and violence, the wooden buildings collapsing 
like kindles of sticks. Wild shouts of "Fire! Fire! Fire!" were 
heard on every hand, and men and women rushed about die 
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streets screaming and praying to God for assistance, the women 
carrying children in their arms, and the men looking utterly be 
wildered. As the towers, houses and churches began to fall, the 
roar and cracking of the flames was (as Evelyn said), "like a 
hideous storm". The Royal Exchange burned quickly, the fire 
running round its galleries like a devouring dragon, and finally 
the handsome statues of kings fell down upon their faces with 
a fearful roar. The lead from the roof melted and ran down 
as snow, and the sky was lighted up with a darling glare, 

St. Paul's met with oo better fate, and soon the great bells 
melted, and vast avalanches of stone came crashing down from 
the walls, the old tombs being buried in the debris. The tombs 
of two Saxon kings, John of Gaunt, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 
Oiristpoher Hatton and Vandyck, the great artist, were all 
destroyed. 

The King sat hourly in council, and continually went round 
the city giving orders and making suggestions. But finally 
houses were blown up with gunpowder and pulled down. In 
the meantime the panic-stricken people were moving their be 
longings and packing than into carts and lighters. Soon, there 
fore, the streets were crammed with carts, and the river with 
barges. Then suddenly there was a distracting rumour that the 
French and Dutch had planned the fire and were about to sack 
the town. "With this dreadful outcry we did look to be killed 
every hour," said one poor lady. "I have almost lost my wits." 

The fire raged incessantly for five days, and destroyed the 
whole city proper between the Tower and the Temple, where 
it burnt out many sets of chambers and the title deeds of a vast 
number of estates. Eighty-four of the city churches and St. 
Paul's were destroyed, and it was estimated that 373 acres were 
consumed within tifae 'dry walls, and 63 acres outside the walls. 
In addition, 13,200 houses were totally burnt down. And this 
in one of the noblest cities in the world. 

When it was all over the streets of London presented a ter 
rible seme of desolation. Thousands of persons were homeless 
and had lost everything they possessed, including the very tools 
with which they had earned their brad. Yet with great courage 
they began to search for their belongings through the hoi ashes 
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and the blackened ruins. Some of the homeless citizens even 

set up tents for themselves in Smithfield. 

It is surprising how quickly men set to work to dear and 
re-build the city. A scheme of town-planning was devised. Sir 
Christopher Wren was consulted, and very SOOG new buildings 
rose from the ashes of the old, stone and brick being used in 
stead of wood, As for the ruins, it was noticed that the Neapo 
litan cress, a plant which had apparently grown in only one 
place in London previously ("and that in no great quantity") 
had spread itself everywhere; there were acres of it, bravely 
and flourishingly green. 

Within about four years the damaged part of London was 
almost completely re-built; roads were also widened, straight 
ened and paved, and the exquisite churches designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren began to rise; the lovely lace-like edifices 
with their slim steeples appeared everywhere, a beautiful mano 
rial to a great architect 

But there were many tragic losses which could not be made 
good; the manuscripts of Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
had been placed in the crypt of St. Paul's for safety, and the 
heat from the fire had reduced than to ashes. Many beautiful 
and rare quite irreplaceable were also lost. 

The plague and fire wore regarded fay the Puritans as well- 
deserved punishments, though (Ahers attributed the fire to the 
Papists. Bat more enlightened mm realized that both the fire 
and the plague had a cause, and were determined to find reme 
dies. Efforts were made, therefore, to cleanse the streets, to kill 
off the rats, to dear inflammable lumber out of attics and'ceilars, 
and so cm. A law was passed, too, which compelled large 
to keep ooe or two ladders in case of fire, and during 
the summer a barrel of water in the courtyard. 
^ Remedies for exterminating fleas were also tried, one sugges 
tion being to place erne or two trenchers of bread covered with 
bird-lime or turpentine . . with a lighted candle set in the 
of each trencher. 'The fleas" (said the instructions) 
"will and get stuck thereto/* But whether this device was 
effective 0r net is not recorded ! 



Epilogue 



foregoing pages have given the facts of this small slice 
JL of social life, and from these we must draw our own con 
clusions. The evidence, perhaps, may appear to be superficial, 
yet it has been profoundly said that "The surface of things is 
the heart of things* 1 , a statement which is paiticukrly true of 
social history. For is it not the ripple on the surface of the 
stream which shows the presence of the fish beneath? Is it not 
the curled leaf which shows the disease of the plant? Is it not 
the good humour and the merry eye which prove the happy 
man? Is it not the work well done which proves the good citi 
zen? The true spirit of the age, in fact, is more faithfully 
revealed by the behaviour of men and women in everyday 
matters than in the high manifestations of philosophy and 
science, as it is in ordinary mundane matters that people express 
themselves (except for customs) spontaneously and nahually. 

But when we examine the pattern carefully we come to the 
conclusion that the greatest changes in social life have occurred 
not because Kings die and Parliaments are dissolved, kit be 
cause knowledge has gradually replaced ignorance and super 
stition. Custom has evolved throu^i the complex thoughts and 
emotions of men and women conoeming work, sickness, love, 
birth, marriage and death, and repetition has stamped and set 
it. Yd: one vital fact stands (Hit all through the century "Many 
waters cannot quench love neither cm the floods drown it" 
And it is dear that without love and charity the whole of the 
social fabric would have fallen apart and disintegrated. We see 
over and over again through the years, theref ore, the mother 
rocking her baby, the bride leaning lovingly on the arm of her 
husband, the daaghter watching by her side father, the friend 
supporting the friend. In the seventeenth century there was 
much brutality and evil and selfishness, yet there was also love 
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and charity in abundance. The sweetest cradle songs were 
written at this time, the most eloquent love poems and some 
exquisite music. 

For those who feel that this was a cruel age, it must be re 
membered that a man in those days unless he was mad was 
supposed to be responsible for his own actions. He knew the 
laws of the land and he knew God's laws; there were no psy 
chiatrists anxious to invent new names for cruelty, rape, theft 
and murder. If the laws of the land were consistently broken, it 
was felt that the result would be anarchy and misery for all. 
That is why executions were carried out in public; they were a 
salutary lesson; they were not meant to brutalize hit to instruct. 
And there can be no doubt that they achieved their purpose. 
This particularly applied if the criminal was a great lord, for he 
had immense power and influence in those days. When he was 
executed in public, the common people had the satisfaction of 
seeing rigid justice carried out. This made them feel safe for 
they had little power themselves and no vote and they realized 
the rich and great, too, must keep the peace and toe the 
line. A noble could not be allowed because he was rich and 
powerful to kill a man or to abuse his power in other ways. 

Another great influence on all classes at that time was the 
spoken word, especially on ignorant minds, lacking mental 
f ood. Men and women would ride for miles to hear a good ser 
mon; they climbed on to the roofs of houses and stood for hours 
in the market-places. And sermons from different preachers 
were compared one with another. The standard, therefore, had 
to be high, and a man received praise or fame accordingly. All 
this was to the common good; it elevated men's minds. It pre 
vented men and women from behaving evilly and cruelly; it 
checked than, and made them realize that they were heading 
in the wrong direction. Indeed, it was felt that the preacher's 
advice could only lead to good and to the happiness of the com 
munity as a whole. For surely love, charity and brotherhood 
were preferable to violence, hatred and disharmony. 

When an eloquent parson or bishop spoke of the Last Judge 
ment, of Hell, (x of The Passion, both he and his hearers wept 
copiously, and malefactors threw themselves at his feet, con- 
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fessing their sins. But such scene; stirred his hearers to better 
behaviour, to nobler thoughts. Men and women thronged round 
such a preacher; they wanted to kiss his hand or touch the hem 
of his garment; and there was something very beautiful about 
this. 

When a parson preached against dissoluteness and luxury, 
men and women would hasten to bring cards, dice, finery and 
ornaments and bum them in public. Or they went home and 
burnt all that was luxurious and ostentatious, for they had come 
to see that it was wrong to set oneself up above one's neigh- 
tours. It was an attitude that could hardly lead to love and 
charity between friends. 

Religion, in fact, with its rigid code, bound up the fabric of 
society with strong cords, and questions of conduct were settled 
not so much by social ethics though they were important as 
by the Bible. There it was, in black and white, the right and 
the wrong, the rewards and the punishments. 

Compared with today, of course, life was much simpler; it 
was lived at a slower tempo. The spread of education, too, has 
enabled far more people to think for themselves. In the seven 
teenth century, however, men were not encouraged to think for 
themselves, except within prescribed limits, for had they done 
so Kings could not have preserved their autocracy, nor mer 
chants and statesmen their power; the Church, certainly, could 
not have maintained its immense influence. And, indeed, when 
so few people could read and write it was unwise for men to 
think for themselves; they could not possibly have the full facts 
bef ore them. 

Those simple, rural dap are past, never to return, for we 
cannot put bade the clock; yet from our ancestors much can 
be learnt. In many ways we have progressed enormously, but 
we have also lost a great deal. We have lost, in large measure, 
the love of simple things beauty, the song of birds, the keen 
interest in animals and human nature, the country lore, the 
intense love of home and family. Television (with its accent 
on violence and vulgarity) and the newspapers have taken their 
place. Interest in science, too which has done so much for 
humanity has become too omcentrated. We spend, for in- 
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stance, millions in money, and years of valuable time, in pre 
paring terrible weapons of destruction for CHIT so-called enemies; 
we spend more millions in trying to reach the moon and in 
exploring other worlds, yet we have not learnt to live in oxir 
own world; there are so many unhappy people and so many 
problems to solve. life, it is said, is too complex, yet we con 
tinue to complicate it in eveiy direction. The truth is that life 
is really extremely simple, if only we look at it simply. If we 
wore to cultivate the qualities of love and charity with as much 
care and enthusiasm as we give to the production of nuclear 
weapons, the world would be a glorious place. 
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